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—— Whereof cometh envy, ftrife, railings, evil furmifings, per- 
verfe difputings, deftitute of truth. — But thou, O man of 
God, fly thefe things; and follow after righteoufne{s, godli- 
nefs, faith, love, patience, meeknefs,—keep that which is 
committed unto thy truft. 1 Tim. vi. 4, 5.11, 20, 
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Late pamphlet, under the title of Ob- 
é fervations on the Nature of Civil Liber- 


ty, &c. has been ereatly applauded; and, as 


we are informed, has gone through fix edi- 


tions in lefs than fix weeks, and the author 
has been honoured with the freedom of the 
city of London. The reputation of Dr. Price, 
as a man of ingenuity and learning, increafe 

that éclat to the book, which the fpirit of 
party would have raifed, had the author been 
unknown. The fame fentiments, ftyle, or 
mode of expreffion, appeared about two 
years ago, in another pamphlet, with the 
title of American Independence; but that being 
anonymous, had lefs notice taken of it. Both 
have the moft direct tendency to feparate for 


ever the kingdom from the plantations, not 
B merely 
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merely to break the union, as being all one 

: ig community and ftate, but to render defperate 

A an alliance as feparate flates. The principles 

| laid down will not admit of the fubje€tion of 
the plantations to the fame fupreme authority . 
with the kingdom ; fuch an authority is the 
only bond by which it is poflible for them to 
be held together as one ftate. The light in 
which all the meafures of Government, for 
many years paft have been fet, and the repre- 
fentations made of the wicked motives which 
have influenced the King, the Miniftry, and 
the Parliament, to engage in fuch meafures,, 
muft tend: to alienate the affeétions of the plan- 
tations, and: to caufe them to prefer an alli- 
ance with any other power in Europe, rather 
than with us, 


~ Some of the Americans, who know that it 
is the mutual intereft, both of the kingdom and 
plantations, to remain under one authority, 
have flattered themfelves that a way may be 
found for Parliament to: retain its general. fu- 
premacy, and the people in the plantations, 
neverthelefs, to reft affured, that they fhall 
<a enjoy fuch a degree of fubordinate legiflation, 
8 as will be fatisfactory to them, and difpofe 


them. 
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them to with to return toa peaceable ftate of 
government and order. But Doctor Price 
would perfuade thefe Americans, that they 
are members of diftinct communities and ftates; 
that Parliament can have no claim to authori- 
ty over them in any cafe whatfoever ; and that 
a country fubject to the legiflature of another 
country is in a ftate of flavery ; and that any 
ceffions or compacts to yield to any extraneous 
jurifdiction a power of legiflation, would be 
contrary to the rights of human nature. 

I wifh above all things to fee the planta- 
tions reftored to that happy ftate, which they 
had been in for many years before thefe trov- 
bles began. The removal of thofe obftruc- 
tions which this author has laid in the way, 
is my fole inducement to the following re- 
marks; I will, therefore, pafs over thofe 
parts of his work which are foreign from my 


purpofe. 
His definitions of phyfical and moral liberty, 
{leave to fpeculative men. I will not con- 
tend with him, upon his definition of religious 
liberty ; for I think all men have a right to 
exercife, without moleftation, that mode of 
religion they think beft; provided, he will 
B2 give 
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give me leave to add, that it be done without 
detriment to the ftate. 

I will confine myfelf to civil liberty, and 
his application of it to the cafe of the king- 
dom and the plantations. | 

His fyftem may, I think, be brought with- 
in a fmall compafs, and is no more than this— 

Civil liberty cannot be enjoyed under any 
Government, unlefs the individuals which 
conftitute fuch government, may be admitted 
fo an immediate participation in the powers 
of legiflation and government.—Where the 
itate is fmall, every one may partake in per- 
fon.—Where it is large, every one may par- 
take by giving his voice in the delegation of 
thofe powers to a reprefentative; but the truft 
delegated muft be for a fhort term only; the 
delegates muft be chofen by the unbiaffed voices 
of a majority of the individuals ; they muft be 
fubject to fuch limitations and reftriGtions as 
may be judged neceffary, and to fuch farther 
inftructions as, during the continuance of the 
truft, may be given by their conftituents, 

No community can have legiflative power 
over the property, or legiflation of another 
community which is not Mmcorporated with 

1k 
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it by a jutt and adequate reprefentation; and 


a ceffion or compaé& to the ‘contrary would 
either not bind at all, or bind only the indivi- 
duals who made it, 

The plantations are feparate and diftinct 


communities, the legiflative power of the 


kingdom cannot, therefore, bind the people in 


the plantations. 
Precedents, ftatutes, and ancient charters, 


though the arguments drawn from them in 
favour of the plantations may greatly out- 
weigh thofe againft them, are not to come 


into confideration ; the queftion with liberal a 
inquirers ought to be, what jurifdiction over a 


them reafon, equity, and the rights of huma- Tl , 
nity give. , 3 

A government formed upon this fyftem 1s q 
faid to be free—the creature of the people — a 
every man is Mis own jegiflator—taxes are 
free gifts—laws are eftablithed by common con- 
feat, magiftrates are deputies, &c.*—fuch a 
{tate will be /e/f-governed ama es ftate that 1s 
not fo governed is in flavery 3. 
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Upon thefe principles of civil liberty, the 
author profeffes to inquire into the war with 
America. 

Firft, In refpe& of juttice. 

2dly. In refpect of the principles of the 
conttitution, 

gdly. In refpect of policy. 

4thly. In refpect of the honour of the king- 
dem. 

Laftly, In refpect of the probability of fuc- 
ceeding ; and concludes with a plan of recon- 
cillation. 

After reading this plan, or model of govern- 
ment, every perfon will naturally be led to 
confider, whether there is any fuch govern- 
ment now exifting in the world. If he finds 
none, he will as naturally look for the reafon 
why there is none. One will immediately oc- 
cur to him—there is not that degree of virtue 
in the individuals of any of the prefent com- 


munities in the world, which is effentially re- 


quifite to the forming fuch a fyftem. Faétions 
will be raifed, contefts will enfue, bribery 
and corruption, force and violence, and every 
undue influence which can be conceived of, 


will 


~ 


Sr} 
will invade private liberty; reprefentatives cast- 
not be chofen by the unbiaffed voices of a 
majority of the ftate; and it would perhaps 
be “ better to be governed by the will of one 
man, than by a reprefentation fo iniquitoufly 
conftituted *.” But this is not all ; menina 
{tate of nature muft havea natural right to 
chufe what form of government they pleafe; 
and, according to Doctor Price, “ government 
is an inftitution for the benefit of the people 
governed, whichthey may model as they pleafe +.” 
Thofe communities whofe form, or model, has 
approached the neareft to that which he pro- 
nounces perfect, have found by experience, 
that bodies of men prove the moft unrelenting 
of all tyrantst; nor has the limited time of 
their duration been any reftraint; ic has rather 
been the means of a more zealous improve- 
ment of an opportunity, which would foon 
be paft. Republican tyranny is intolerable ; 
other powers break out as checks, or reftraints, 


upon a mere democratical power; or the 


people will perhaps fubmit to the government 
of a fingle perfon, or of afew, to avoid the 
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evils 


(8) 
evils which they felt under that of many ; 
and we have no inftance of any government 
of a long duration, in a pure democratic ftate. 
Virtue is the principle of a democracy, as 
well after it is formed, as in the formation of 
it. Where this is wanting, no form is more 
oppreffive. The powers of government raif- 
ed by faGtion indulge and favour the fide 
Or party to which they owe their exiftence ; 
and the contrary party is tyfannized over and 
oppreffed. In what other governments have 
fo many of the greateft, the beft friends 
and fervants of their country, been unjuftly 
deprived of their eftates, liberties, and lives, 
asin the commonwealths of ancient Greece? 
Under what other form of government could 
fo execrable a law have been devifed, as that 
which made banifhment the reward of virtue, 
and furnifhed means to envious and malicious 
men for difplacing fuch as had deferved beft 
from the people, to make way for their own 
advancement? ‘The prefervation of Jiberty 
was the pretence for difcouraging virtue. 
What is it then which would recommend this 
model of government beyond all others, pro- 
vided it could be practifed in its greateit per- 
fection ? 


Gee, 
fection? The anfwer is—Under this govern: 
ment men enjoy civil liberty in the greateft de- 
eree which a ftate of government will admit ; 
and under all other they are errant flaves. 

Let us then examine the fyftem, and fee 
what this liberty is, and whether it be of fuch 
importance and of fuch nature, that man can 
never alienate it; and whether, for the fake of 
maintaining it, all the governments upon earth 
ought to be diffolved: 

A ftate, in which every individial can give 
his fuffrage, muft be fo fmall as to render it, if 
not nominally, really, dependent upon fome 
other great and powerful ftate ; or if we could 
fuppofe the prefent great {lates to be multiplied 
into fuch fmall perfectly democratical ftates, 
men might as well have remained ina flate of 
nature; eternal war and confufion muft be the 
confequence. I will however juft attempt the 
idea of a ftate, which is to enjoy liberty in this 
perfect degree. | 


IT look upon London as the firft city in bates 


rope. ‘The livery of London are a felect, pri- 


vileged, honourable body. The freedom of 


the city has always been deemed an honour; as 
well as a privilege. The livery confifts of 
€ feven 


be aah - 
feven or eight, thoufand men, . a, decent nunt~ 
ber for.a democracy ; 5 and..we may. fup- 
pofe them, at leaft, equal in virtue to the com- 
mon run of mankind ; ~ and that the laft affem- a 
bly for the election of a Chamberlain did not 
materially differ from their aflemblies in gene- :. 
ral, I will then i imagine the livery conftituted 
into afeparate difting republic, or perfect dest 
mocracy, and that I am at liberty to chufe a . 
form of government to live under; J certainly 
fhould prefer the defpotifm of the moft abfo- ; 
lute monarchy, to the liberty of this perfectly ; 
vce democracy. 
But fuch perfect democracies being utterly | 
impoffible, I will confider in the utmott extent : 
the liberty which each. individual can enjoy 
from his being a member of a lefs perfect ftate; 
in which, however, the author fuppofes that 
every right of human nature may be fecured. 
In all forms of government, fo long as the 
powers exift, the degree of power is the fame; 
in ally alike abfolute.” “If we fuppofe a. aus 
cracy without laws, the democratic authority 
will be juft.as abfolute as in.a monarchy. The 
firfkcis moft; to: bee dreaded, on Lfs.we: fuppofe 
both to be governed by. laws, the degree of 
reftraint depends upon the laws, not the form 
of 
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ef government. In both forms alfo the judt- 


‘ciary powers muft alike be fole judges of the 


laws, not individuals, for this would be con- 
trary to the nature of government. What re- 


/medy then have individuals againft oppreffion 


and tyranny? There can be none but this; 
the people in every government, when the op- 
preffion and tyranny of rulers can be no longer 
borne, will break loofe, rife, put an end to the 
old authority and powers, and new will be 
eftablifhed in the ftead of the old. Jnourown 


mixed form of government there were repeated 


inftances of this fort in the laft century. The 


like inftances happen in the moft de/potie go- 
vernments. 

But in a democracy, it is faid, this power re- 
turns at certain periods into the hands of the 
people; and, if they do not approve of the ru~ 
lers laft elected, they may then, without any 
corivulfion, chufe others in their ftead. This 
is faid to be the characteriftic of a free fate ; 
ftill, the moment the government is formed, | 
am no more free than if it had continued as it 


was before the new election; the laws are no 


more of my making, the taxes of my giving, nor — 


ea ta can 
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Se ae 
can I with greater propriety be faid to be Jelf- 
governed, than if I had no fhare in election. A 
King may be elective, as in Poland, every in- 
dividual may have a voice, and the major voté 
isto determine. Suppofe the King of France 
and the King of Poland to be equally abfolute ; 
can Poland be faid to be a free ftate more than 
France, or do the individuals make their own 
laws, give away their ow# money, or are they 
more felf-governed in Poland than in France ? 
But the individuals in elective governments 
do, at the times of election, enjoy rights and /- 
berties which cannot be enjoyed in ftates where 
the authority is notele@ive. I will endeavour 
to make the moft of them. I will fuppofe the 
ifland of Britain divided into two hundred and 
fifty equal parts, and that everyman in each 
part has a voice in the ele&tion of two mem- 
bers to conftitute a legiflative body as the re- 
prefentative of the whole. I cannot fee why 
évery woman, and every perfon arrived to 
years of difcretion, ought not to have a voice 
alfo; for, upon our author’s fyftem, without ic 
they muft be flaves. But I will not infift upon 
this. If I happen to be one of the minority, 
which is as likely as not, I am in a worfe ftate 
than 


/ 


eee 
¢han if I had_no voice, for I have probably 
made the perfons elected unfriendly by giving 


a vote againit them; and it is moft certain that 
Tam not (eif-governed; I am bound by laws, 
and forced to fubmit to taxes to which I never 
gave my confent, neither in perfon, nor by my re- 
prefentative. But if each individual agrees to 
make fuch choice, and to entroft the powers 
of legiflation with the two perfons on whom 
the major vote fhall fall, in conjunétion with 
five hundred others, in whofe appointment he 
hath no fhare, the Doctor fays, that “ whatever 
is done by fuch delegates within the limits of 
their truft, may be confidered as done by 
the united voice and counfel of the commu- 
nity.” So if each individual agrees to fubmit 
tofuch form of government, and fuch perfons 
as the major vote fhalb determine, it may as 
well be confidered as done by the united voice 
and countel of the community, andthe indivi- 
duals areas much their sealing in, one cafe 
as inthe. other. , 

, But,, it may, be,: the. two men T voted rt 


are. cholen ;,,. I have then no. affurance they. 


will vote according. to; my mind >in any 


affair which may come under confidera- 
tions; and though J screed to fubmit to 
make 


a1 ; | make them my reprefentatives, yet if I am dif- 
wa appointed in them, if they ac contrary to my 

| mind, I have no advantage from them. The 
value of this liberty, of this right, is what we 
are now confidering, 

But I am willing to fee this liberty in 
the ftrongeft hght, and will fuppofe thar 
Y carried my votes for both members, and 
that in every affair they a@ted juft as I would 
have done myfelf. By my reprefentatives | 
| have, then, two voices; but there are four 
= iI hundred and ninety-eight voices, in the elec- 

_ tion of which Ihave no fhare. Can fo fenfible 
| a man as Dr. Price be ferious, or in earneft, 
when he fays, that this right of giving a voice 
SS in election is alone fufficient to make every man 
oe || who enjoys it his own legiMator? Is it fo un- 
alienable a right in the nature of man, that a 
community which, for the fake of many and 
great benefits, fhall agree to be governed by 
an authority in the appointment of which each 
of the individuals who conftitute this commu- 
nity hath not a voice, fhall not be held by fuch 
avreement *, but have a right to emancipate 
themfelves as foon as they can? 
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But it will perhaps be faid, that the fupreme 
authority of a ftate, which is conftituted by the 


free election of individuals from time to time, 
will have a ftrong motive to purfue the true in- 
tereft of the ftate, their future election depend- 
ing upon their fo doing. They will have a 
{trong motive to purfue every popular inclina- 
tion, and this muft defeat the great end) of 
their being elected, the cood of the common- 
wealth, as often as the fancy or humour of the 
people differ from their true intereft. 

This muft be one gréat reafon why demo- 
cratic governments have fo rarely exifted, and 
have never long continued ; but if it was other- 
wife, the government, for that reafon, could not 
be faid to be free. The form of government 
might be more eligible; but an inhabitant 
would be no more free than if he lived in an 
ariftocracy or monarchy. I can have no con- 
ception of a free {tate or free covernment, any 
farther than freedom is relative to the inhabit- 
ants whilft they are in a ftate of government. 
If the fame men who conftitute the fupreme 
authority had affumed ic without election, 
every man would be as much dis own legiflator 


—taxes as much free gifts—laws as much 


2 eftablithed 


eftablithed by common confent, &c. Why does 
the Doctor then make ufe of thefe flattering, 
though paradoxical, terms? Becaufe men are 


captivated with the words iierty, free, felf-go- 
verned, &c. and have the found of flavery in ab- 
horrence. It is for the purpofe of his fyftem 
alfo, becaule he has determined that /iberty is 


an unalienable right of human nature, and no 
man, confequently, can bind himfelf to be a 

*  flave, as he muft be, if the government, under 
which he lives, is not free. . 


After all that can be faid in fupport of the 
Doétor’s fyftem, it can only be conceived of 
in theory; it never has been, nor can be, car 


ried into practice. We know of no original : 
compact in any ftate, except what arifes from 
the nature of government, an implied compa& 


that rulers fhall.employ the powers committed / 
to them for the good of the pedple. We | 
know no conftitution of government in the . 


world eftablithed by the major part of the 
individuals affembled in a body, nor any altera- 
tions made in that way. So far as we know 
the rife of our own conftitution, it has been 
eftablifhed by the fupreme authority in being ; 
it is enough to mention Magna Charta, fince 

altered 
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altéred in many refpects by the fame power 
which eftablifhed it. Even the limits to the 
duration of a Parliament have been fet by the 


authority of Parliament, or, perhaps, in the firft 
inftance by the King, one branch only of that 
authority. The whole authority may altet 
what has been before done by the fame autho- 
tity, or by a part of it, and fet further limits to 
the duration, or extend thofe which have been 
fer. Butthis, and what the Dodtor fays of the 
abfurdity of omnipotence in any fupreme au- 
thority, are fubjects which have been fo fully 
handled, that no more need be faid upon 

them. | 
Upon the whole, the Doétor’s republic is 
altogether Utopian or vifionary, can never 
have areal exiftence ; and if it could, would be 
attended with no important benefit to mankind, 
but on the contrary muft be preceded by a 
diffolution of all the governments where it 

takes place. : 

What is it then which makes this fyftem to 
be applauded ? There is, as has been ob- 
ferved, an enchantment in the found of “erty, 
Sie, Jfelf-governed, and the like. The declama- 
tory part of the book in praife of /iterty has 
D captivated 


bie 
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captivated the minds of many who have read 
it, and of many more who take it from report 
only. 

fam far from thinking there is no fuch thing 
as civil liberty, or that the people in all go- 
vernments are alike free; but this freedom 
does not depend upon the form of govern- 
ment. -I can eafily conceive them to be as 
free under a monarchy as an ariftacracy or de- 
mocracy, and as free under a government com- 
poted of all three, as under. either fimply. 
Lhe degree of freedom depends upon its being 
a “ government by laws and not by men*,” 
and the diftinction made by Dr. Price beeween 
laws which are made by one man, or a junto of 
men, ina ftate, and thofe made by five hun- 
dred men, in. the election of one.or two of 
which every individual had a voice, is alto- 
eether nugatory ; and it is abfurd to fay Iam 
more free, ina ftate where laws are eftablithed 
which are ina greater degree eltrictive, be- 


caufe I confented to the appointment of the 


perfons who made them, than I am where there 
are laws lefs reftritive, though I had no voice 


othe we 
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in fach appointment ; and yet in the latter cafe 


{ am faid to be a flave, and in the other 
a member of a flate /e/f- governed *. | 

But all governments which have known 
eftablifhed laws, cannot be faid to be equally 
free. When laws, laying greater reftraint than 
is neceffary to anfwer the end of government, 
are multiplied, this is my idea of what Dr. 
Price calls «governing too much-+ :” and where 
there are laws fufficient to anfwer this end and 
no more, and fuch laws are impartially executed, 
this is the higheft idea I can have of the liberty 
in a {tate of covernment ; and whilft a govern- 
ment continues to enjoy it, it is immatertal 
what the form is, or by what name you call ir. 
But how great this reftraint fhall be, muft de- 
pend upon the Helgi of the legiflators, and 
the circumftances of the ftate. There is a cer- 
tain degree of reftraint neceffary to the very 
beingof government; the individuals which con- 
fitute it ought not to be at liberty, by fpeaking, 
writing, or in any other way whatfoever, to effect, 
or even to attempt, the Jubverfion and diffolution of 
it. : 
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YT will now confider how far the cafe of a 
community, or ftate, differs from that of an 
individual ; and here it will be proper to take 
a view of the democratical part of the Enelifh 
government. That of the republic I have alrea- 
dy imagined, and of all others, comes within 
the reafon of it. Each reprefentatiye, as foon 
as the body, of which he is one member, is 
formed, is the reprefentative of the whole king- 
dom ; and no more fo of that particular part of 
it, which ele€ted him, than of any other. It is 
one great end of forming an authority confift- 
ing of fo great a number, rather than of a few, 
or of one, that each may impart his fentiments 
to the reft in a freé debate, that fo the common- 
wealth may have the benefit of the joint wif- 
dom of fo many of its wifeft men, {elected from 
the whole community.  Inftru€tions from 
electors to the reprefentatives would therefore 
be repugnant to this principle of the conftitu- 
tion, an innovation, and they ought to have 
no influence any farther than, from the reafon 


of them, they may ferve to convince. If we 
fuppole any particular part of the kingdom to 
have had no fhare in election, every member, 
notwithfanding, confiders this part to ftand 
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related to him in juft the fame manner as the 
reft of the kingdom, and the whole to have 


one common intereft. When I view the con- 
ftitution in this light, if I was to purchafe an 
eftate in the kingdom, I would not give a 
farthing more for it, becaufe two of the mem- 
bers of Parliament were elected by the inha- 
bitants of the town where it lies, than if thofe 
inhabitants had no fhare in election. 

But, Dr. Price fays, the kingdom is one 
community or ftate, and the plantations an- 
other. This is begging the queftion, or tak- 
ing for granted what cannot be admitted. 
When the term community is ufed to fignify 
a ftate, it is relative to the body of the people 
which make the ftate. London and York are 
two different communities, when we take in- 
to our idea place as well as people, but 
merely to the purpole of forming a ftate they 
are one community. It is juft the fame with 
Great Britain and Virginia, or any other of 
the colonies ; and J am not able to fee why the 
fupreme authority of the whole dominion may 
not confider the plantations as one common 


jntereft with the reft of the dominion, as well 


as London and York. Newfoundland is one 
210 ifland, 
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(22) | 
Wiand, and Britain another: This plantation 
1s feparated from the kingdom by the ocean, 
as well as the reft, but not fo far diftant: It 
has no legiflature within itfelf ; the inhabitants, 
however, are more numerous than in fome of 
the other fmall plantations. I cannot con- 
ceive, thatthe people of Newfoundland are 
deprived, in a greater degree, of their na- 
tural right, by being fubjeéted to the authori- 
ty of Parliament, than they would have been 
if they had happened to remove to the Ifle of 
Man, inftead of Newfoundland. If the plan- 
tation at Newfoundland may be confidered in 
this hight, why not that at Nova Scotia, which 
is but a little farther, and the plantations in 
New England, which are only a little farther 
tnan Nova Scotia? If it be faid, Nova Scotia 
and New England have legiflatures of their 
own, fo has London and York, and they are 
fubject to Parliament as well as Birmingham, 
which has no legiflature. But Dr. Price 
having, by his own authority, made every 
plantation a feparate ftate, fays, “ that be- 
tween one ftate and another, there is none of 
that fellow-feeling that takes place between 
perfons in private life *.” I fay, that the king- 
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dom and the plantations are all one ftate, and 
have all that fellow-feeling which fellow-fub- 


jects have in any other ftate. He fays, that 


*¢ being detached bodies, that never fee one 
another, and refiding perhaps in different 
parts of the globe, the ftate that governs can- 
not be a witnefs to the fufferings occafioned 
by its oppreflions, or a competent judge of 
the circumftances and abilities of the people 


who are governed *.” I fay, that the kingdom 


and plantations remain one body; that the 
members have conftant intercourfe one with 
another; that the inhabitants of the kingdom 
go to the plantations, and become members 
of the fubordinate legiflatures and inferior cor- 
porations there; that the inhabitants of the 
plantations come to England, are elected 
members of the fupreme legiflature here, fie- 
riffs, aldermen, and mayors of the corpora. 
tions; that the ftate can very eafily know 
when any fufferings are occafioned by oppref- 
fion, and can be as competent a judge of the 
abilities and circumftances of the people in the 
plantations as of thofe in Scotland. The 
Doctor fays, ‘* they muft alfo have, in a great 
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degree, 


degree, feparate interefts, and the more the 


one is loaded, the more the other may be 
eafed *.” The fame may be faid of the differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom, and there is no 
more danger of partiality and injuftice to the 
plantations, than to any other part of the 
whole dominion. But, as the whole force of 
what he fays upon this fabjed depends upon 
the fame hypothefis, two ftates, I will follow 
him no farther. Ic is a fufficient anfwer to 
him to affert, that the plantations are not fepa- 


rate ftates, feeing he gives us nothing but 


his own affertion to prove that they are. But, 
before I finifh, I fhall have occafion to fhew 
from precedents, ftatutes, and charters, that 
the kingdom and its plantations are all one . 
ftate. | ) 

When he comes to inquire into the war with 


the Americans, all the force of his reafoning 
ftill depends upon the fame hypothefis, that 
all government without reprefentation is op-— 


preffive and’ tyrannical, and that the kingdom | 
and the plantations are feparate and diftin® 
governments, or ftates. The idea of the lat« 
. ter is very artfully preferved in the mind of ‘ 
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the reader, and the appearance of proof to 
fupport it, is frequently brought from prece- 
dents, ftatutes, and charters, which he-had 


profeffed to throw out of the queftion. 

In inquiring into the juftice of the war; he 
obferves, that it is a war between “* the king- 
dom and the plantations; whereas, it is be- 


~ cween the fupreme authority of the dominions, 


and fuch of the plantations as had revolted 
from it. Cade’s rebellion might as properly 
have been faid to be between the kingdom and 
Kent, or Ket’s between the kingdom and 


Norfolk. <; We call them our colo- 
nies *,°——“* think of them as in a fate 
of fubordination to: us +3°-——** the meaneit 


perfon among us is difpofed to look upon him- 
felf as having a body of fubjects in America, 
and to be offended at the denial of his right to 
make laws for them ff.” This isall futile, or 


fomething worfe. 
ed or colonies, no more is intended than 
we intend when we fay London is our capital. 


When any body thinks of the fubordination of 


the legiflatures in the plantations, he con- 
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ceives of them, as of the legiflatures of Londo 
or York, all fubordinate, not to us, but to 
the fupreme legiflature. Thefe, and others 
like them, which I pafs over, are mere inaccu- 


racies, of which, I dare fay, the Doctor him- — 


felf, the champion for American independ- 
ence, has often been guilty as well as others, 
¥ do not believe that any perfon in England, 
thinks he has a body of fubjects in America, 
or in Ireland, or a right to make laws for 
them. 


The ftrongeft oppofers of the independence 
of America, have always admitted, that the 
people of Britain, of Ireland, of America, and 
every other part of the dominions, are fubjeét 
to the fupremacy of the Britith Parliament, and 
intitled to every liberty and privilege of the 


conftitution, as far as their refpeétive local’ 


circumftances will admit; but they do not 
pretend, that any one part of the dominions 
has any authority over another. I have, I 
own, lamented thefe inaccuracies, have feen 
the ufe which has been made of them to alie-. 
nate the affections of our American brethren, 
and fellow-fubjects; and I fear the Do@or 
intended to make the fame ufe of them in his 


book.. 
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book. I will not trouble the reader with the 
enumeration of all the reft of them, as the ob- 


fervation upon thofe which I have mentioned 


may ferve for an anfwer to all. 


It is certain, that the war with the planta- 


tions is juft, or unjuft, as the Parliament 
hath, or hath not legiflative authority over 
them. Had the Doétor’s hypothefis been 
true, that there can be no lawful authority 
over a plantation, which has no fhare in fuch 
authority by reprefentatives elected by its in- 


habitants, the war muft have been unjuft; but 
not relying upon this only, he comes to char- 
ters, which he had before gifclaimed. Let us 
fee whether they are more fairly adduced. 
«© * The colonies have free legiflatures of their 
<6 own;”——-“* +they were promifed a// the 


“¢ rights of Englifhmen,—allowed to tax them- | 


“¢ felves,—to, be governed by legiflatures of 
‘their own, /imilar to ours;—their charters 
«© were given by an authority which, at the 
“time, was thought competent:—they have 
“; been rendered facred by an acquiefcence on 
s* yr part for more than a century. Can it 
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** then be wondered at, that the colonies fhould 
** revolt, when they found their charters vio- 
“lated; and an attempt made to force in- 
‘* novations upon them by famine and {word.” 
Uknow of no charter which gives to any of 
the plantations'a ‘free legiflature, fo free as to 
be independent of Parliament; in all I have 
feen, the power of legiflation is limited, the 
laws are not to be repugnant to the laws of 
England, the moft favourable conftruation of 
which muft be, not repugnant to fuch laws as 
foal exprefsly re/peét them—The grant of all 
liberties. and immunities of free and natural 
Jubjects, within any of the dominions of the 
crown of England, has been very often fa 4 
clearly explained, to mean no more than that 
the grantees fhould be confidered as Englith 
fubjects, and not aliens, or, in other words, 


that the plantations were part of the domini- 


ons, and, therefore, fuch ‘as removed thither, | 
might. be affured they fhould not be deemed 


aliens, that Twill not {pend time in repeating | 
the proof, One argument) alone will demon; 
ftrate, that, by a grant of the rights of Englith- | 
men, could not be intended an exemption 
| from the authority of Parliament, which is all 
Lene thas 
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chat is neceflary for my prefent purpote. All 
the charters before the Reftoration were grants 


to corporate bodies in England, of legiflative 
power over fuch fubjects as fhould remove to 
America, and dwell within the limits refpec- 
tively granted by fuch charters. There. are 
charters to Sir Humphry Gilbert, and. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by Queen Elizabeth; to the 
Virginian companies, to Bermudas, and to the 
council of Plymouth, by King James the 
Firft; to Maffachufet’s Bay, to Secretary Calvert 
for the province of Maryland, and to Sir Ferdi- 
-nand Gorges for.the province of Main, by 
King Charles the Firft. The corporations, 
created by thefe charters, were to remain. in 
England. The grant of Englifh immunities 
was to fuch fubjeéts as fhould go to, and in- 
habit in America, under the title of fuch cor- 
-porations. No body doubts, that the corpo- 
rations which remained in England, were fub- 
ject to the authority of Parliament. Can we 
imagine the inhabitants of America to be free 
from the controul of Parliament, and yet fub- 
ject to the legiflative power of a corporation 

In 


~ 


in England, which was liable to be controul- 


ed, and even annihilated by Parliament ? 
And then, for ‘* the allowance to tax them. 


- felves,” they could have no power to tax 


for any purpofe without a fpecial grant. If this 
power had not been given to a corporation in 
England, fubjeé&t to Parliament, yet a grant 
far {pecial purpofes only, can never be conftrued 
to exclude Parliament from its general power. 
J have not the feveral charters in my poffeffion. 
1 know that in fome of them no power of 
taxation is granted, and it was one of the 
charges againft Maffachufets colony, that the 
corporation had taxed the inhabitants without 
any authority by charter——The fame may 
be faid of the powers of legiflation, as has 
been faid of taxation: in neither cafe could 
the grant exempt from the general power of 
Parliament. As well may London and York 
claim the hike exemption, and juft as f/imilar 
are their legiflatures to ours, as the legiflatures 
of the plantations; neither of them are /fimi- 
lar in power, fimilar in form only, which is 
nothing to the Doé¢tor’s purpofe.—The autho- 
rity which granted, he fays, was at that time 

thought 
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thought competent. Ufay, it was competent to erect 
corporations, but not competent to exempt from 


authority of Parliament. King James and King 
Charles might think it fo. Surely the Doctor 
does not rely upon their fenfe of their authority. 
Will he do it in the cafes of fhip-money, ton- 
nage and poundage, monopolies? &c. The 
great lawyer, Lord Chief Juftice Coke, did not 
think the authority competent. He declared, 
that Parliament had power to diffolve all thefe 
charters if it thought fit, and that it ought to 
doit, as they were monopolies,’and abridged 
other fubjects of the right they had to trade, 
fifh, &c. in thofe parts of the dominion. Ic 
may be faid, the grantees thought the autho- 
rity competent. They foon knew the contrary ; 
the charters were brought before Parliament. 
In 1624, a judicial procefs was brought againft 
the Virginia charter. Phe Privy-council, in one 
way or other, from the beginning, have taken 
cognizance of them. Will any man fay, that 
the courts of law, or the Privy-council,’ have 
jurifdition where the authority of men 
doth not extend ? ie 
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We shall not find the Do@or’s account of 
the acquiefcence of Parliament to be a whit bet- 


ter 


ament 
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ter founded: .. When. Parliament has » beefi 
paffing acts, rane the time of granting thefe 
charters to. this day, not only in.each of the fes 
veral reigns but in the time of the Doctor’s.. 


darling republic, for regulating the piantations; 
is this an acquie/cence.in an exemption from the 


authority of Parliament? If he does not mean. 
fuch an acquiefcence, what, he fays.is trifling, and. 


to no purpofes” a | a 


Thefe references to chisansanes by his Shy 


words which have an equivocal fenfe, may.mil~ . 


guide his readers; but, when compared with.the 
charters, are found to be not in the leaft to his 
purpofe. Forthe charters granted fince. the 
Reftoration, 1 have only one brief remark to 
make on all of them, viz. that it is not pot- 


fible the feveral Princes which granted them, 


fhould intend to exempt the grantees from the 
authority of Parliament; becaufe, before, at, 


and after the time of granting, thofe Princes, 


at the head of the Parliament, were exercifing 
the authority of Parliament over them. 
But why have I fpent. fo. much time in. fo 
plain a cafe? Every man.of common fenfe 
muft acknowledge, that a power which the 
fupreme legiflative power cannot controul, 
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is a folecifm in government, confequently the 


Crown can grant no charter to exempt any of 
its fubjects from the authority of Parlta- 
ment. 

But the Door is prepared for me ;—he lays 
no ftrefs on charters; he recurs to his fyftems 
The fubjects in the plantations, by their re+ 
moval to America, became a diftinct ftate, 
and “the moft exprefs ftipulations in all the 
charters of the colonies, for ever to fubmit to 
the people from whom they withdrew, can be 
no more binding than a ftipulation to go nak- 
ed, or expole themfelves to the incurfions of 


wolves and tygers*.” He might as well have 


refted altogether upon the injuftice of one in- 
dependent ftate’s making war upon another 


without any caufe ; for every thing elfe in this. 


fection of his book, is either mifreprefentation, 
or proves nothing to his purpofe. He firives 
indeed to ftrengthen his own caufe, by fhew- 
ing the weaknefs of the arguments brought 
againft it by his oppofers, but they are argu- 
ments {tated in fuch manner as he thinks fit, 
that he may the more eafily anfwer them. 
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It is urged, he fays, that it is neceflary a 


| fupreme power fhould be lodged famewhere, 
| «in order to preferve the unity of the Britifh 
| ‘empire * ;” and he plays upon the word unily, 


| as ifie Ete inc an agreentent in Opinion, ‘or 
ii 


unity of fentinient, in contradiftis@ion to dif- 


cord; whereas no body Could ever ule this are 


ih) gument in any other fenfe, than to thew th 


abfurdity of more than one fupreme silent, 
in the fame government. The fuperiority ‘of 
the Britith hs +,” is Jaid to have beeh another 
| argument. "To what purpofe? Surely ‘not'to 


thew the right of Parliament ; poffibly to thew 
‘he gras fitabiltty of maintaining the right.—T hat 


| | “we are the parent flare *. te The*parene' coun 


! Wy, or mother country, isa common expreffion 
‘in the plantations, and may have been ufed ‘by 
‘writers 6 fhew the fenfe’ of the’ people thére, 
| ‘that they were’ of the famé family ‘with “the 
“kingdom, “which they” fill confide as their 
“home ;\ "but no ttfels ig laid open fuch an’ ex- 
| ols arioat to’ “thelr, that the @AfutHe: country 

} Hath” auttio? rity over thé’ Plantation’ Becaule? a 
Littl hatli over nib Hilden Lee ‘Tha t we 
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have. protected them, and run deeply in debt 


on. ‘their account *. og hi is [OO may have been 
urged by fome, asa oood realon why the pian- 
tations fhould not be fuffered rc) feparate from 
the. kingdom. until, fatistaction. As made, but 
not to fhew the conftitutiona al authority of 
Parliament over them. Here the DeGtor take 

. occafion to fay, that ‘* in the laft war they ran 
themfelves deeply in debt,” —** were an accu- 
rate account ftated, it 1s by. no. means certain 
which fide would be moft indebry. ” ‘Thisas too 


grois to pafs.wi nhout | articular notice. I have 
P 


the g oreateft reafon ta believe, the individuals 
in the plantations were much richer at the clofe, 
than at the beginning, of the war. The. debt 
of all the governments did not amount to a 
million. The eftates of individuals, I believe, 
were much more increaled. 1 doubt. whether 
individuals in the kingdom were enriched. is 
any proportion to thofe in the plantations, I 
know the public debt was, increafed about 
feventy millions, . The Doctor fays, the people 
of the colonies are. now near half our number. 
Their public debt then, fo far as the propor- 
tion is to be fettled by numbers, ought to have 
been at jeaft thirty millions ; when, in fact, it 
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was lefs thancone: |) Letme addj:that every go- 
vernment ini the: plantations:was:out of debt’ in 
yal few, yearsy;and. chat very) little:of-the feventy 
. millions. due. from government here has been 
yet difcharged.—{e is farther faid,** thatthe 
land on, which -they, fettledswas!-aurs ¥.? oc'Ehe 
land, was théirs'as much-aswurs + it'was partiof 
the dominion, or ftates),the right of granting: ir, 
by the conttitution, was inthe Crowmo How 


this right, was acquired I, need not. thew ;) the q 
planters. fettled) under the Crown ; they have i 
not been. difturbed by any) perfon or power ‘ 
.pretending. a better title; they: are) precluded | 


‘both in law and-reafon from: any exception, 
until they-thall be fo difturbedy\Ibis not true, | 
that the. property of the greateft part has béen : 
purchafed of the natives ; What ‘little has been 
» purchafed, was without any valuable confidera- 


ctom;: a few hogfheads of ‘{pirituous liquors 
would procure a quit-claiivito as much land 

as'is contained in one of thé favalley colonies, | 

Dhe Jatt of his oppoter’s arguments whi¢hhe 

is (to anfwer is thisy:¢¢ The defective ftaré of the } 
* reprefentation, of this kingdomphas been far- : 
a ther pleaded 0 prove our right to tax-Ame- { 
ff tiga... Wes fubmit toa Parhament'that does ; 
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¢ not reprefentius ; and, therefore they ought. 


« How ftrangevan argument is'this 2: It is fay- 
thing owe owant liberty,” and therefore “they 
sscought:to want it’? This ts ¢ firange argu- 
‘menti: ‘DebPrice‘is'the frft have met with 
who has madewfe of'ic in the manner he flates 
jolts We fay, it isimmaterial whether all the in- 
habitants of the kingdom have-a fhare in elec- 
tion or not:) The authority’ of Parliament ‘s 
the fame in both cafes, We do not fay, be- 
eaufe we want liberty therefore they ought: 
»But when it is urged, as a reafon to exempt 
the! plantations from ‘the authority of Parlia- 
_oment, thatethey are not reprefented, it is arga- 
mentum ad hominem, to fay that they are repre- 
fented as muchas the ereateft) part of the peo- 
ple. of England ; and this is all the ufe T ever 
_knew to have been made of it. It is eafy to 
_conguer, when we can chufe our re. ‘aaa 
ons as, wellas our own. 

The Doétor, before he finifhes this fection, 
begs a particular - attention: to ‘two inquiries. 
After ftating the. queftion between vas and the 
colonies, notias it now ftands, but as if they 
gimedronly ‘at)a ‘partial independency, he in- 
quires firft,#¢\ Whether, if ae have now this fu- 
6 Prpacy we fhall.not be equally intitled to 
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Mi ait. in any future time 2. Th eyvare now but dit- 


“ tle fhort of half our.number,; the.probability. 
cas that in fifty or dixty years. they, will,.be 
“ doubleour, numbers. will. they. be, fill 
“ bound 2” The anfwer to this. is; very fhort.: 
Parliament hath now a conftitutional authonity 
over the plantations: This authority hath been, 
and {till may bé, exereifed. to the sencral 
benefit of the dominions : Empires smay i 
creafe, like that of the Romans, until they 4 
come too un weildy to be governed under one 


Hog tie : It will then be time enough to in- 


uire whether the power and authority exiting 
2 y S 
ought to be continued. The queftion _ now. is a 


matter of mere {peculation. se 
The next inquiry is, — ‘* If we have indeed 
that power which we claim over the legifla- 
tions and internal rights of the colonies, may 
we not, whenever we pleafe, fubject them to the 
arbitrary power of the Crown?” Not if it be 
upjuft. Twill fet no other limits to the autho- 
rity of Parliament than that, it hath no right to 
do wrong, | AL will tell, him what it has done. 
| When fe act of Parliament paffed for the fet- 
tlement of Wales 1 in the reign of Henry VII. 
power was given to the Crown to alter any 
thing in the aét within three years ; and this 
power 


em 
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power was, I think, continued, by fubfequent I . 
aéts, down to the latter end of James I Ir 


was inore general, and of a higher nature, than 
that in the Quebec aét, which the Doctor fays 
makes the King a dé/pot over all that country. 
T know no other reafon for afking this queftion, 
than that he might have an opportunity of 
making this and the fubfequent remarks, for | if 
the queftion is frivolous, and -entirely foreign | 
from his fubject; and he might as well have | 
afked whether Parliament may not, whenever | : 
‘it pleafes, fubject Wales to the arbitrary power 1} : 
“of the Crown. He fays, it is impoflible thac , oe, 
the reprefented part thould fubje@ the unre- | | 
prefented part in Britain to arbitrary power | 2 
‘without including themfelves, I cannot ima agine if 
why. We fee Wales was fubjected, even a = 
after it was reprefented, and the other parts i | | 
‘not “included. Surely he will allow that it a : 
“might as. well have been done before. sah } i) 
The inquiry in the next fection’ is, Whether i ] me * 
this wat Is juttified by the pringiples of the’ con- | bee 
| “fticution. Phe Dodor’ fiys, a iris by ‘to | ' 
means true; nor, were it trué, would it be | a 
right that we ‘thould cftabl lifh our own confti- | KS 
tution | a 


Pill tition there??'° They *have chartered ogovern+ 


| ments of their dwn, with which they are pleated, ; 


I and which, if any power on°earth may change 
without their confene, that power may ‘likewife, 

| if ip think proper, deliver thém: over to’ the 

| : Grand Seignor. ~Suppofe “the: ~ €oloniés ° of 

| France” and’ Spaifi had,’ by compacts, eajoyed — 

for near a century and a half free governments, 

! 

! 


ii open to all the world, and under which they had 
grown and flourifhed, what fhould we think f 


| | of thofe kingdoms were they to attempt to 
| 


deftroy their governme nts, and to force upon 


HT | . them their own mode of government | p Should 
we not applaud any zeal they difcovered in re~ ; 
pelling fuch an injury ? But the truth is, we 


are not maintaining, but violating our own 
conftisution in America. The effence of our 
conftitution confifts in its independency.” 
What has all this to do with the principles 
of the conftitution of England? Can the 
3 | Crown of England, upon the principles of the 
| | | conftitution, ¢ grant a charter to. any part of its 
S ‘ ih fubjects which jrees them from | the autho- 
| il rity. of, Parliament ? Are thefe charters of | 
| the nature of compacts between two inde- 


> Bi pendent powers or flates ? Will length of time 
a oe : | | : : give 


ee 
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give force to what, in the beginning, was entires 
ly void of it ?. Were the Britifh, plantations ever 
frety or, as the Doétor muft. mean, if lie means any 
thing, independent 2, Were they ever, lawfully I 
mean, open toall the world ?.Oris the Englith 


conftitution effentially independent, more than 


thofe of France, Venice, or any. other conftitu- 
tions upon earth? Surely this muft have been 
wrote.in hafte, ..The following part of the 
fection fhall make up for i it, The fundamen- 
tal principle of our government is the right of a 
people to give and grant their own money.” Why 


_he has thus expreffed himfelf I cannot tell. He 


ar Bie ore 


> 


cannot. mean that it is a principle of the Eng- 
lifh conftitution, that no one government or 
{tate can give away the money of another go- 
vernment or flate. This is the fundamentat 
principle of all governments. We muft un- 
derftand him then, t that it 1s the fundamental 
principle of the Englifh conftitution, that «the 
money of the fubje&ts cannot be taken’ from 
them without their confene, exprefied by then 
in perfon, or fignified by their feprefentatives 
elected for that purpofe.” 1 have {aid ‘enough 
upon this fubject, fo far as it has béen urged’te 
be a principle of civil liberty, or government 


* ns 
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in-general. We are now upon the Englith 
‘conftitution, As far as we’ Have any know- 
ledge of it, ‘thé conttitational method of raifing 
money from the ‘people ‘has always been by 
ads of the fupreine legiflative authority under 
what form foever it may have been, at the time 
when the a€ls were paffed. In’ the’ reign of 
King John, the ereat Council of the kingdom 
for affeffing aids, 8c. confifted of Archbifhops, ; 
Bifhops, Abbots, Earls, and oreater Barons, 
Together with all who held’ lands under the 
Crown i capite: The people had no thare in | 
their appointment, but were notwithftanding 
bound by their laws of what kind foever. Ags 
we come forwards the land-holdérs are rmul- 
tiplied, fo as to render it inconvenient for fo 
numerous a body to affemble together; we then 


find them authorifed, in each county, to fend 

commifioners to act in conjunétion with the 
Magnaies of the réalm for and in behalf of the 
whole : Afterwards, boroughs and cities are 
formed, and, by letters” patent from the King, 
authorized to chufe commiffioners alfo, Aad q 
have an equal voice with thofe elected by free- : 
holders: peaks a great proportion. of the people 
are without any fhare of election, We cannot 


2 afcertain 


afcertain when, or how, it became the privilege 
of the commiffioners, chofen by the people, to 
originate grants of aids; probably fgon after 
they fat in a different Houfe from, the Lords, 
and probably alfo, becaufe they had the means 
of beft knowing the condition and. circum, 
{tances of the people in all parts of the realm ; 
what they are able to pay, and in what propor- 
tion. .We know that the Commons. sow have 
the fole right of orginating grants of money: 
We know there are inftances of grants 7. early 
times originated by the Lords : We have reafon 
to think the denial of a right in the Lords to 


~ make any alterations in money bills is of later 


date : We know it has been contefted. So far 
as the alteration may increafe the fum, or affect 
the proportion, it comes within the reafon. of. 
originating the grants; fo far as it may leffen 
the fum, it feems to be more arbitrary. From 
this brief account, which I believe to be true, 
this right of originating grants by the repre- 
fentative of the people does not appear 


‘to be a fundamental principle in the Englith 


conftitution, but rather to be now fettled and 
eftablithed by Parliament as a rule of proceed- 
ing in all cafes of taxation whatfoever, whether 
the fubjeéts taxed had any fhare in the election 

/ G 2 of 


of reprefentatives or not + nor ‘ean this neht be 
faid:‘to be inherent in thiy branch of the leoifla- 
ture, merely by'force of its being elected by 
the people ; for By juft the fame: reafon i it mutt 
have 2 Hohe not only to Originate, but to be 
the fole judge of every” abt of ‘legifiation which 
affetts life, liberty, or any ‘valuable: intereft 
Whatfoever, as all acts of government. amutt be 
fuppofed (0 doin fome way orother; and many 
muft be of much “greater confequence to the” 
intereft of the” people, Nea thofe which teen 
pect their eftates. 

pi a any shies may be faid to be funda- 
mental in the’ Englifh conttitution, this feeims to- 
be “OnE, that the lands invall’ parts of ‘the'do- - 
minion, by fome tenure or other, are held of” 
the Crown :) Th conformity to- this principle, 
grants of aif ‘the territory di “the plantations 
have bécn mac by the Crown, It is another 
principle, equal) fundamental, that wherever 
the abies A or the Crown extends, the autho- 
rity of Parliament éxt rends alfos It Gs an an’ 
deniable fact, that the grantees received their 
grants, as of Mads within’ theydominion of the 


_ Crown, and ‘under foeage tenure, in which is 


included allegiance or fidelity to the Crown: 
An oppolition, by force of arms, to the execu- 
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tion'of acts of Parliament, by conftru€tion of 
law: is-a breach‘of this allegiance and: high 
treafons The Door may. have recourfe to: 


the refuge which he. has in relerve, and urge: 
chat the plantations are not part of the Britifh,, 
dominions, df that is the cafe, .to.what pur-., 
pofe has he been enquiring into the principles: 


of the Englifh.conftitution £ 


The next inquiry is into the policy of one 
war.” 1 expected the author's queftion would _ 


have been, Whether, in good policy, govern- 
ment fhould have given up ail claim to its au- 


thority over America, rather than maintain it 


by, force?,, But, after having, followed him, 
“¢ wandering from his point*,” through feven or 


eight pages, I find that what he principally in-_ 


tends to infift upon is * the folly, in refpect of 
policy, of the meafures which have brought on 


this conteft, and its pernicious and fatal ten-_ 
dency +.” . It.was no part of my defign to en-. 


gage in the defence of the prefent adminifira- 
tion, or to bring charges againft any former. 
but itwill..be.impoffible. for, me. to remove 


chofe prejudices which the Doctor is labouring. 
to dinttil into the minds of .the “Americans 


7% 
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againft government, and which muft effectually 
prevent a reconciliation, unlefs [I ‘thew wherein 
‘he has ‘mifréprefented the paft as well as the 
‘prefent adminiftrations. “A ceneral charge of 
pride, love! of dominion, thofe infernal princi 
ples of blind refentment, and love of revenge, 
‘merely becaufe they are ibereNt in human na- 
jure, may as well be brought againit all the go- 
vernors upon'earth. But there is further evi- 
dence that thefe muft have been the motives: 
We have tranfported ourfelvés to their peace- 
ful retreats, and employed our fleets and’ ar- 
mies to ftop up their ports, to deftroy their 
commerce, to feize’ their effets, and to burn 

their towns, They have rifen in their own des 
fence, and repelled force by ‘force.—-They des 
ny the plenitude of our power over therm, and 
infift upon. being treated as free communities: 

—t is that has provoked us, and kindled our 
governors into rage *,” 

Will not a foreigner, unacquainted ich the 
American controverfy, fuppole that govern. 
ment, from mere wantonnels, had invaded the 
liberties and Properties of. its American {ub- 
je€ts, and compelled, them to rife in their own. 

a ‘ge 
tae defence, 


eee eee 


a aie 


defence, to er themfelves from deftruction ? 
Inflammatory remarks follow. thefe_mifrepre- 


dentations ; and then, having. obferved that our 


whole conduct has been nothing but.a feries.of 
the blindeft rigour followed by. retractation, of 
violence followed by conceffion, .of :miftake, 
weaknefs, and inconfiftency, the Doctor pro- 
feffes to prove it by relating the proceedings of 
government—in altering the act of the 6th 
of George the Second, which impofed duties’on 


foreign fpirits, &c. and laying other duties for 


the purpofe ofa revenue—in paffing the ftamp: 
act, which threw the continent from oneend 
to the other into refiftance and rage —-in repeal- 
ing the fame act without requiring any recoe- 
nition of the authority of Patliament, or doing 
any more to preferve its dignity than afferting 
its power by a ‘declaratory law—in palling an- 
other act to impofe duties on tea, paper, elafs, 
&c. which revived ‘all the former heats—in 
repealing all the duties in that act, except on 
fea) which wad left to maintain a fbew of die- 
nitytin enabling the EaftIndia Company to 
export tea to America, fubje@ only to a duty 


_of three pence per pound,.in order to bring the 


colonies: intoa fnare, which they {purned at, 


and refuted to admit the tea; and at Bofton 


fome 


WAALS 


ethe difgracefull and’ miferable imprifonment of 
-fome oflout beft generals) land brayeft, troops { 
inthe town of Botton —the.com STRSASSNRD AE ; 
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“foine perfons in difgrife buried 4¥ in the fea * = in 
“ftopping up the port’ of "Boften untilceompen= 
‘fation’ “thetild "be" made —~inodeftroying the 
“chartered Governmene of the Province =2in 


| withdrawing? from ‘ite jurifdidtion perfonsiwho 


“in particular éafes fhould: ‘commit cee esah 


“paling: the Qeebec bilk” 13 2inemel ass 
© “The DeGor thea « pinot ik to®paintin A Biesly 
colours the effects of all thiswengeance in Maf- 
dachufets bay the diffolution.ef ‘government 


“there— the fright the miniftrys was mishere=— 
“the ufigtacious concihatory propofal, thataf rhe 
“Anyeri¢ans would tax themfelves as Parliament 


-ordered, Parliament wouldmnot tax them —+-the 


-difdainowith which this. propofal: was re¢eived 
naethe «argings the: provinces,of. Mafflachufetis 
~Bay intoo rebellion, by ordening the anmy sto 


feize their ftores, and to takeoup' fome:of their 


‘Yeading meén+—the*people’s taking ‘tovatms, — | 
Sand repelling: the attack the deftruction of.a 
ereat partef the flower, of othe|Britith, army-— 


a I fee tio bp aiiierenee ina ‘moral view, between a ° par. 


“dal reprefentation Ronipite a falfe idea, ‘and an/affértion 


directly soruraty to truth. 


a horrig 
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a horrid civil war,.and the. diftraétion and 
convulfion of the whole empire... All. thefe 
things were done, notwithftanding the colo- 


nies had allowed us every power we coukl 
defire; except that of taxing them, and in- 
terfering in their internal  legiflations.—He 
then laments the effects of the lofs of our Ame- 
rican trade, and fhudders at the profpect of a 
‘kingdom on the brink of ruin. 

‘The beft way of anfwering this narrative 
and thefe remarks will be by another narrative 
and other remarks. I have had the advantage 
‘of examining many original papers, as well as 
records, relative to the feveral governments ; 
‘and’Tvhave {cen the depofitions, taken here, 
of feveral perfons who were prefent in Bofton 
at the ‘time when the tea was deftroyed, and 
-who arrived here foon after. 

Icannot give a full idea of the rife of this 
‘unfortunate conteft-without going back to the 
mee of the laft war with France. 

The peace in 1762 had left: the bounds 
between the Englith and: French dominions 
in America undetermined. > The pofts which 
the French had taken after the peace, on 
the back.,.of. the Englith fettlements from 


H * othe 
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the Ohio’ to Nova’ Sede, | ater Our in 
habitants 3° and “the governors teprefented to 
the’ miniftry ‘that, “if ‘neglected, a French 
force’ would,°in’ time, be able to drive every 
Englith colonift into the fea. ~ Alrercations be- 
gan between the two courts, and directions 
were given to fome of the governors to raife 
men, and to'take pofts likewife on the Englith 
frontiers; and, if neceflary, by force to attempt 
the removal of the French encroachments: 
Orders were alfo fent to the feveral Englith'go- 
vernors, to recommend to their affemblies to'ap- 
points commiffioners to meet at Albany,’ to 
coniult upon “proper meafures for fecuring the 
Indians,,and to fettle a proportion of charge to 
be borne by the feveral governments in ¢ale’of 
anew war. I have it from fufficient authority, 
that whatever may have been the notions or éx- 
pectations of fome ofthe American colonifts in 


the:days of ' the commonwealth, ‘and for fome 
years afer, yet, from the Revolution down to q 
the year 1754) ‘no“idéa’ of independence exifted 
invA merica$o the’ people had no ‘vifionary no- 
tions of irdertyy with the namie of fubordinate 
smOvernments) they felv les refrain’ from their 
dawsydefsoof the-burden of overnment, than 
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any people of any governmentin Europe. If 
this had not been enough to keep off..a defire 
of independence, they: were vafraid of, their 
French neighbours, and their whole confidence 
was in that , protection, which) they, claimed 
| in common with. their fellow-fubjects, in. Eng- 
land. ? | | 

>In purfuance of the recommendation from 
the. Crown, commifioners, met; they. agreed 
upon.an addrefs to the King, reprefenting the 
imminent danger the plantations were in, and 
humbly, praying for protection... They agreed 
alfo upon a plan.of union of the feveral govern- 
ments, by a reprefentative of the whole, con- 
fitting of members. from each government, 
with powers to fettle proportions, | raife monies, 
&c., and it was an article of this plan of union, 
previous to. all, the reft, that. application 
fhould. be. made to Parliament to authorize 
this plan. Icnever took effect... The govern- 
ments inthe plantations did) not, approve . of 
the general defign, nor chufe.to truft an-affem- 
bly of delegates; and government here was 
equally averfe.to.it.. This. tranfaction, by a 
con grefs regularly. reprefenting, fo many of the 
governments, demonftrates that the conftitu- 
He tional 


(“3a °) 

F “tinal: authority of Parliament over them” was 
“freely. acknowledged at that time. 7 

at Lethe. courfe of the war, Tequifitions were 
fent. to feveral of the governments to raife fuch 


forces as would confit with their abilities, and 
they were at the fame time aflured, that it 
would be recommended to Parliament to re- 


imburfe or compen! fate them in part, and in 


proportion to the exertions and abilities of 
each government. The promife was punctually 


performed, and the benefit which each govern- 


mentreceived froma largeim portation of fpecie 
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annuall Ys though not one half of their expence, 
was fo great, that many of the requifitions from 
time to time were chearfully complied with. As 


the peace approached and the terms of the treaty 
were expected foon to be fettled, the anxiety 
was great left Guadalupe or Martinico fhould 
be ceded ‘to the Englifh and Canada reftored 
to the French ; ; and great was the joy when | 
the treaty was made public, and the ceflion of 
Canada with it Without this ceffion of ia 
onada, there. would have been no “feheme of 
di independence i in. America ‘to this day. Many 

of my. readers will recollect how much we | : 

were divided in Eng! and when the. peace 
approached, | 
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approached, and that this confequence of pre- 


fering Canada to one, or both, of the ugar 


, iflands was then foretold. 


Notwithftanding the peace ‘with France, 
war continued,. or was renewed ‘with fome of 
the Indian nations in America, and forces 
were kept up- for carrying on the Indian war, 
and for fecuring the new “ceded countries. 
This put government here upon a plan for 
caifing monies in America ; not to eafe the 
kingdom of any part of the debt of feventy 
millions incurred _ by the war, but to defray 


part of the charge which continued after the 
peace, , forthe defence of America; and, as 
-Doétor Price obferves, the firft thought was 
to, reduce the duty on molaffes, &c. which 


by the a of the fixth of George the Second, 
was laid fo. high as to amount to a prohibition, 
and to lay fuch fums as might be paid with- 
out caufing a ftrong, temptation to {muggle, 
It was natural to think of this duty, beéaufe, 


~a few years before, one or more of the agents 


had been concerting with the miniftry thé re- 


7 _duéion of the fame duty, ‘upon’ a prefimp- 


tion that it would be agreeable to the inhabt- 
tants, of the colonies Bae. this agent recom- 


mended 


mended to his conftituents, to. make application 
for. fuch reduétion, and upon confideration of 
his propofal, a very ‘large committee. of the 
council and houfe | of affembly were in favour 
of it; but by an ‘accident It was ftopped from 
going any farther at that Hien a 

_The duty on ftamps, though it had many 
years before been in contemplation, was 
fuggefted afrefh to Mr, Grenville, by an Ame- 
rican member. of the Houfe _of Commons, 
and, I have been informed, was communicated 
to, and not Oppofed by feveral . American 
agents ; but they. wifhed for time, which was, 
readily granted them, to inform the American 
aflemblies of the defign, and the agents were. 
further authorifed to fay to the affemblies, 
that they were at liberty to fuge sett any other 


way of raifing monies for the _purpofe propof- 


ed T think this, was treating the plantation 


legiflatures more _ properly. and favourably, 


than if requifition had been made by the fecre-. 
tary o of tate, as was done during the War 3, 
and yer Mr, Grenville has been abufed ‘for 
not ‘making a a ‘Fequifition. What was the con- | 
fequénce of this falpenfion and propofal > The | } 
affair was ‘taken into” confideration by. moft,, | 


if 
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if not all the legiflatures. All, except one or 
two, exprefsly denied the right of Parliament ; 
or, which is the fame thing, confined the 
right to themfelves, They all declined mak- 
ing any other propofal. | 

From hence began all our mileries. If the fe- 
veral legiflatures had been filent on the point of 
right, had pleaded long exemption from parlia- 
mentary taxation, founded on commercial ad- 
vantages to the ftate, the oppofition afterwards 
made to the ftamp- -aét would juft as well have 
procured the repeal of ir, and the difpute about 
the right might have been kept off to this day. 

mer tte? fai’ -act pafed with little’ ‘oppoki- 
tion. If we are to. judge by the event, if 
maybe faid to have been impolitic.. | la 
the ‘time of it, T feared ‘the convulfions 
which it has caufed. I knew how much g0- 
vernment here had been weakened a httle be- 
fore ‘that time; that mobs, riotous and tue 


multuous afiemblies, were fupprefied with, 
difficulty; and that lefs riotous, but, more Cri- 
minal affemblies, triumphed over ‘the law.. 
ik knew the fame Apirit had began to fhew i ite : 


felf i in America. The agents of the plantation 
governments, however, made no great ftir. 


If 


e 
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Ti If they had imagined the act would have met 

M with fuch violent oppofition, they would not 
| i i have follicited, as they did, that their particu- 
lar friends fhould be appointed to carry it into 


Wh execution. 

| A new adminiftration thought the repeal of 
the act necefflary. Whether it could have 
been carried into execution, and the people 


brought to acquiefce, cannot now be deter- 
mined. Confidering that all America was in 


a flame, and that all the fervants of the 


Crown in the plantations were deftitute of any 
kind of protection, I then thought the repeal 
expedient and necefiary. The declaratory 
law rather did hurt than good : It was treated 
‘with contempt. I do not think with Doétor 


i : Price that, if no farther attempts had been 
i made, the people would have recovered their 
Bil former habits of fubjection, Could the ftamp- 
: ra ‘  a& have been repealed, merely upon the prin- 
i) ciple of expediency, as was the cafe with the 
Hi A, cyder-acét at the fame. time, all the bad confe- 
i quences ef the repeal might have been avoid- 
ed. It was the declaration of a great com- : 
moner, that Parliament had.no right to tax | 
America, and that be was glad America bad 


refiftedy 
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refed, which, pave t | ‘the; Math wound tO pars 
liamentary. authority. there, | The leaders in | 
America feized 1 it with hae, “They praifed ’ 
and idolized him, _They knew, “indeed, that c 
he had declared in favour of the authority of 


the Parliament in all cafes of external taxation; ~~ 


p cn 


| and for enforcing all” laws ‘for: ‘(hae ‘purpofe 
and, “if obedience was refuted, ‘that he would 


not fuffer a horfe-hail to be’ made‘ in ‘the planta?" 


tions. ' They: ‘appeared, “however, to take Hoe 
offence at'it, but kept on: the reférve, -untile 


they had a convenieiit opportunity to unniafk ; 


for ‘they knew if there was reafon’ to deny the 


authority” in internal, ‘there was juft the fame » 


in @xtérnal) ole. prefently° appeared) inbde-. 


veral of the governments, that: the repeak of | 


the ftamp- we ‘did Rot Aatisfy ‘themoooThe 


leadérs in New York: and Maffichafet’s-bayy 


influenced’ the affemblies tov takecexception ta: 


parliamentary f ae in other cafes befdes.: 
internal taxation... A'plan® was laidan fome! df. 
the affemblies’ for a general conerefsy ac dNew > 


York. This" was’ ‘altogether: onednitttional ¢: 
no ‘commiffions Troiivthe Cyowa, °and no charen 


te 


ters giving any authority to this purpol. |) Nose 


one iter wie ape another chaiige inoadser 
em a HOS ONS miniftraa 
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miniftration took place. The new miniftry 
faw, as Mr. Grenville’s had done, the reafon- 
ablenefs of requiring America to bear a propor- 
tion, at leaft, of the charge neceffary for its 
defence. - Whatever colour Doétor Price may 
have, according to his own fyftem, for the 
charge of defpotifm, I fee none for that of 
avarice. An act paffed for external, or port, 
duties upon glafs, paper, tea, &c.. which 


feemed to confift with the principles of 


the great commoner, not difavowed by 
the Americans. This act, the Doétor fays, 
“Sas was expecied, revived all the former 
heats.” I do not believe that government had 


‘reafon to expec? a revival of the former heats; 


but it is certain they were revived. Combi- 
nations were formed in moft of the covern- 


ments, againf{ importing the obnoxious ar- 


-ticles,.and. greater tyranny was practifed to 


compel all to join in the combinations, than 
the people. in. Turkey would have borne. 
Thefe diforders effected a repeal of all the ar- 
ticles, except tea. The oftenfible reafon was, 
that a duty on thofe articles was anticommer- 
cial; but America knew the real reafon. T he 
duty upon tea was left, to thew that Parlia- 


ment 
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ment did not give up the right. After a year 
or two’s ftrugele, it was paid in moft of the 
governments. In New York and Penfilvania, 
tea was fmugeled, with little or no rifk, from 
Holland, and none was imported from England 
into thofe governments, therefore the people 


there gave themfelves no more concern about 
the tea-act than about the declaratory act : 
they felt no effeét of either of them. Befides 


the aéts for taxation, the leaders in America 
were making ufe of other means of ftirring up 


the people, and inflaming their tempers, in or- 


“der to accomplith their defigns of independence. 
The diforders occafioned in America by the acts 
of trade, and the connivances at the breach 
of them, had given rife to an act of Parlia- 
ment, to enable his Majefty, to appoint com- 
miffioners of the cuftoms to refide in America. 
I know complaints had been made of the 


great hardfhips the merchants in America 
| were under, in being obliged to apply to the 
| commiffioners of the cuftoms in England, on 
Be occafion of difputes ie the cuftom-houfe 
officers, which the furveyors general had no 
authority to decide. I do not believe this 
American board had greater powers given to 

2 it, 
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‘it, than the commiffioners in England had be- 
Hi fore its inflitution. No other effe& was felt, 
| than that which it had upon the illicit trade, 
| which the vigilance of the commiffioners in 
fome meafure difcouraged.’, It was, therefore, 
given out, that the board was appointed 
merely to enforce the new-duties; means 
were uled to inflame the people, and the ap- 
pointment was pronounced unconttitutional 
i | .. and oppreffive. 


i The powers of courts of admiralty to take 
| 


cognizance of fcizures, though made part of 
i 1, the conftitution of every government for near 
it a century paft, were now alfo pronounced to be 
incompatible with the rights of an Englifhman, 
‘To keep up troops in any government to affitt 


the civil magiftrate in the execution of law, 


was keeping up a ftanding army, contrary to 
the bul of rights, unlefs the legiflature of fuch 
government eave its confent to it. 

o. The payment of falaries by the Crown to its 


fervants, who derived their authority from the 
Crown, was declared to be another inftance of 
jnvafion made vponithe rights of the people. 

It became every day more dificult to carry 
the laws of trade into execution, until at length 
the 
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the authority of the cultom-houfe officers was 
in fome governments openly defied; and in 

thers thofe officers winked at every breach,of 
law, from fear of their lives, in cafe they had 
made a feizure: In fhort, in all matters, which 
had refpect to the authority of Parliament, go- 
vyernment for four or five years together had 
been gradually lofing its force; but this could 
not have been, if the leaders in the plantations 
had not been conftantly encouraged by the op- 
pofition to government, and other partifans, 


here. A conftant correfpondence was kept 


up for that purpofe. 


This was the ftate of America when the af- 
fairs of the Eaft India company came before 
Parliament, and that company was enabled by 
an act to export teato America. The Ame- 
rican market for tea was in a great meafure 
loft; the trae reafon of the lofs was the illicit 
trade; as this had been encreafing, the expor- 
tation from England had been decreafing for 
many years before. Penfylvania’ and New 
York imported all from Holland: An dict 
trade was there an open trade. In the other 
governments) an importation from England 
had been: quietly fubmitted to, and the three- 


penny 


penny duty had been regularly paid for two or 
three years. I do not know that adminiftra- 
tion had any view to facilitate the payment of 
the duty, or, as the Doctor expreffes himfelf, to 
bring the colonies into @ faare. It was natural 
to fuppofe, that when the price was reduced, 
the duty would more generally be paid; and 
Penfylvania and New York be induced to trade 
with Eneland inftead of Holland, when the | 
temptation to {mugeling fhould ceafe. 3 


But whatever were the views of adminiftra- 
Hi tion, it certainly was infinuated into the minds 


Hi ef the people of America, by letters from 
| | hence, wrote whilft the Eaft India bill was in 


Bh Parhament, that a plan was laid to bring the 


colonies into a fnuare-——that a noble refiftance 
en this occafion would free them from the 


i flavery intended for them; if this opportu- 
Ht i nity was loft, there would never be another ; 
Hill, andif they fhould fuffer the fhips to land the 
Hy: tea, and the duty to be paid, they would rivet 
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their own chains. ‘Thefe letters were publifhed 


f 
) 
; en, | . 
in news-papers through the continent, fome of 


which came hither. | Committees: of correfpon- 
cence, by advice from hence) were eftablifhed 
°an Penfylvania, New York, and Maflachufet’s 
00E: | Bay ; 


Bay; an unifcrmity of meafures was refolved 
upon ; the fhips and tea were, at all hazards, to 
be fent back from each government. <Ac- 
cordingly in Penfylvania and New York the 
‘Ships were not fuffered to come up to the 
ufual landing places, and, although they had 
large quantities of other goods, they all came 
back to us; and the owners of thofe goods, as 
well as the owners of the tea, were obliged to 
fubmit to the damage. | 
The fhips, which were fent to Bofton, had 
alfo large quantities of other goods betides tea. 
The owners of thofe goods were not willing te 
-fubmit to the damage they muft fuftain if they 
fhould be fent back to England. A town 
meeting was called, a committee appointed: 
The owner of one of the fhips did not intend to 
fuffer his fhip to come into the harbour, until 
he had an opportunity of judging, from the 
“temper of the people, whether the tea cculd be 
landed; but this committee, left the. fhip 
fhould carry away the other goods with the tea, 
fent for the owner, required ‘him at his»peril to 
bring his fhip to;the ufual landing place, and 
to enter at the cuftom-houfe, and deliver all 
the goods, jexcept,.the,tea. ,After thejother 


goods 
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poods were délivered, the committee then rev 
quired the owner to fend back “his “fhip ‘with 
the tea’ He applied‘to the colle@ér for aéleat= 
ance :° The ‘collector refufed (o ‘Orant it for the’ 
tea, fuppofing he’ could ‘not 'do it confiftenaly 
with the duty of his office, and"thé oath’ he wag" 
under: No fhips'¢ah ‘pafs he Caftle’at Ballon 
without a ~permit' from’ ‘the covernor. oTATH 
plantation governors‘are under Oath todo their 
endeavour that the as of trade be carriedinto® 
execution sand the at which’ eftablithess a’ 
cuftomhoufe’ is particularly natied? “in the" 
oath. When the committee of the town of? 
Bofton found this difficulty in obtaining! ‘a 
clearance for the fhip, the inhabitants uF Bofton’ 
wete convened, by an irregular’ notifications! 
the inhabitants of feveral other towns affen sbled 
with them, making many thoufands whem Sl: 
in one body This ‘body +équired ‘the “owner? 
to oo and démand a permit from the governors 
who refuféd “to rant it until he hada ¢ertifl™ 
cate, that the fhip and goods’ on board’ were! 
cleared at the cuftom-houfesvoy INo: obody 
imagined the governor ‘doold give aby ‘other: 
anfwer ;. and. before the, * owner, returned, 


Beg part of the people had feparated from ne 
reft 


reft in order to difguife themfelves; and, be- 
ing fo difguifed, entered all the fhips, hoifted 
_ out the tea, and caft ic into the fea; the body 
of the people who had been affembled follow- 


ing them, and furrounding the fhips upon, and | 


near, the quays where they lay *. 

We cannot forget the univerfal cry of all 
parties, when the news of this act of injuftice 
and violence was firft received here: in fome 
way or other all agreed it ought to be punifhed. 
It appeared, that the body of the people of the 
town of Bofton had countenanced andencouraged 
every ftep which tended tothe deftruction of the 
tea untilit was completed. Parliament, therefore, 
thought fic to pafs an aé to reftrain the town 


from all commerce by fea, until fatisfa@tion | 


fhould be made to the Eaft India company, &c, 
It was natural to fuppofe the town would raife 
eight or ten thoufand pounds, rather than fub- 
mit to fuch diftrefs as the lofs of its commerce 
muft bring upon it. A’ meeting of the inha- 
bitants was called; fome of the, principal men, 


* To make government appear def/poric, malicious, re~ 


vengeful, and avaricious, in fhutting up the port of Bofton, 
until fatisfaction fhould be made for the tea, Dr. Price 
has reprefented the deftrudtion of it asthe a&t of a few 
difguifed perfons only. See Obfervations, p. 64. 
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for carl, eftates, and underftanding,. prefied @ 
compliance with the act of Parliament, but the 

| majority was againft it, and the port remains 

| | fhut up to this day. 

Hi The council, the fecond branch of the legif- 

| lature in Maffachufet’s Bay, was annually elect- 
ed by the houfe of reprefentatives ; ; the gover- 
nor, by the charter, had but little authority to 

i act by himfelf, or without the council. It ap- 

| peared that the council’ had declined to advife 
| | or affift the governor in any meafures for fe- 

it curing the tea from the rage of the people, and, 

q ~4n divers other inftances had fhewn, that they 
| iy were under undue influence from their elect- 

i [ ‘ors. Alterations in the province charter were 

Hi 1 therefore judged neceflary: Some of the pro- 

Hi, | vince laws refpecting the appointment of juries 
| : | were alfo thought proper to be altered; and an. 

Li ‘act of Parliament pafied for thofe purpofes > 

| 
i 


And, as the'civil or military officers:in-that pro- 
vince might, in the difcharge of their truft, be — 
‘the inftruments or caufe of the death, of perfons j 
~.who were in breach of the:laws, and an.impar-- — 
tial trial, could. not, be-expected, where, the peo- 
ple in general, were fo. much,difpofed to an, op- 

> pofition, to, law, it. was, judged. neceflary that 


»-provifion fhould be made for removing fuch 
trials. 
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‘trials to other parts of the dominions, where a 
fair trial by an unbiaffed j jury might be had. 

_ Several regiments were ordered to Bofton 
‘about this time, and the ceneral of the King’s 
forces in America was appointed governor of 
Maffachulet’ S Bay. Oppofition to the late aéts 
of Parliament was determined on. The firft af- 
fembly.. which . he held invited the other go- 
vernments to a ceneral congrefs at Philadel- 
phia, and appointed their own delegates. This 
-caufed a diffolution, and the people met in a 
enew affembly, by their own authority, took the 
power of. the militia into their hands, ordered 
the public monies to be paid to their own trea- 
-farer, and did other aéts of government : 
They collected: provifions, ammunition, and all 
military ftores formed regiments under new 
officers, having difplaced all appointed by the 
‘King’s authority, ordered a greatnumber of men 
“inall parts:of the country to be ready toappear 
in arms ata minute’s warning, and diftinguifhed 
them from the reft by the name of minute-men ; 
“eaufed the militia in all parts:to be frequently 
exercifed in the ufe°of fire‘arms 5 procured fer- 
“jeants, or others who had deferted from the 


Be s forces, to inftrud&t them ; agreed upon” 
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Mavticles of war for: the Government of an’ army, 
wherever it’ thovld be neceflary for ‘it to ap- 
‘Opear in arais for the'defence of thé province. By - 
ithe charter, or compa upon this occafion, if Dr. 
‘Price will'have ‘it fo, the fole power of the militia 


of the province, and of erecting’and déemolithing, 
atpleature, fortifications of any kind; and in'any 
place, is referved to the: King; 'to be ufed by 
the governors; and the vaffembly “had never 
‘been fofféred: by the governors to take this 
power. in any degree out of their hands: Acts 
‘of aflembly had paffed to ftrengthen his hands 


anwthe wufesof it, The law 'mett certainly 
would have: confidered: Maffachufet’s Bay: at 


that time in a ftate of revolt, as atin as at 
anytime fiance. 
T he.governor.and general, inthis fats of 


-othe affairs, of the province, had firft triedthe 
jo Sivil, authority, with which he: was vefted, and, 
_ by. proclamations: and..one. or-more attempts 


of civil officers to apprehend fuch. perfons: as 


ocWere, in, the, breach .of .law,) endeavoured to 
i| brog back, the, people to, am obedience? to the 
i sdaws, but without any effect, Fe then thought 
s{ityneceflary to ere&t fortifications in the town of 
= Botton, for the fecurity of that town, as well as 


af the King’ s forces under his command, 
By 


= 
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. By. this, time, the general congrefs, had met 
ut Philadelphiay).and juftified-the; proceedings 


a of the people. in, Maflachufet’s-bay s, and: pro- 


padetachment from Bofton to. Concord, a:place 


— 


vincial congrefies, had done thelike in moft:of 


the-other plantations ; and the general -affem- 


_bly, of, the, two,governments.of .Connecticut 


and Rhodelfand-had-alio followed the exIPRIC 
of the general congreis. 

At length, upon the roth of Apriblaft, the 
general of the King’s forces thought fit to fend 


about twenty miles diftant, with orders to feizea 


quantity of provifions and warlike ftores, which 


he. was informed had been unlawfully lodged 


_ there.-A part of this detachment met a company 


of militiain arms at Lexington, fixor eight miles - 
» from Concord, very early in the morning, in 
“appearance every way prepared for hoftilities. 
An engagement enfued, the circumftances of 


which are well known. This was the begin- 
ning of actual hoftilities. 3 


From the foregoing narrative, which I be- 


lieve to beimevery part true, the reader will 


‘be affifted in judging’ to'whom thefe hottilities 


are to: be charged. »T will°inquire how’ far 


Doctor Price ‘is HE in charging them to the 


avarice, 


Pie?) 
~ 
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it avarice, pride, revenge, and aeoetis Spirit of go- 
ri vernment here. 
Hi -1OMy fituatiom in life has. been. fuch, as to. i 
H ‘ bring me under.no attachment to any one ad- | 
| ( | miniltration morethan to another.. I have had 
I oceafion to obferve,|.in the ‘people of this and 
other governments, a difpofition to favour ac- 


ma cufations brought againit their rulers; popular 
clamours, therefore, makes no.impreffion on 
my mind. 


There can be no pretence to charge Mr. Gren- 
ville’s miniftry with defpotifm, unlefs all acts are 


| | defpotic, whenthe authority of Parliamenthad not 
ii i Been contefted; nor with revenge upon the Ame- 
ha 


ricans, who had given him no offence; nor with 
avarice, when thefum propofed was fhort of the 
charge of their protection. —If the Doctor has 


Jaid any thing to the charge of Lord Rocking- 


ham’s miniftry, itis the futility of the declara- 

| tory act, without accompanying it with a re- 
cognition to acknowledge its authority ; ; but 
‘this could not be exceptionable, when the act 
atlelf is pronounced dreadful, and the effect of 
it the chablifement of flavery. aia 

_ The fame may be faid of the Duke of Graf- 
“tons adminiftration, as of Mr. Grenville’s ; | 
there 
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there was no power aflumed, but what the 
Americans and their advocates allowed tobe 
in Parliament, the taxes being external on- 
ly, it could not therefore be defpotifm; and 
the reduction of the duty upon the ‘tea, would 
eafe them more than all the other duties would 
burden them, which carried no marks of re- 
venge. 

All which can be enarsee to Lord North’s 


adminiftration is, the retaining @ part only — 


of thofe duties, to the whole of which the 
~ Americans had acknowledged they ought to 
~ fubmit, and this’ merely to retain: the righé 
“which otherwife would have been faid to be 
~ renounced, 

~~ On the other hand, I do not charge the war 
upon the people in the plantations i general. 
Es welve years ago they had no idea of inde- 
pendence. They had never heard that taxation 
“and reprefentation mutt always go together. 
A propofal to take up arms againf the autho- 
_fity of Parliament, éven in the cafe of a ftamp- 
“aét, would have ftruck them ‘with horror. 


To what caule are we then to impute the 


wae To the avarice, pride, Hyver ey and Ade 
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rit of defpotifm, under the veil of liberty, of 
a@ few men in each of the plantations, directed 
in all their meafures by their correfpondents 
ere, and encouraged by the example fet them 
here, to defy and fet at nought all law among 
themfelves, Even thefe leaders, at firft, did 
not feem to have perfeé independence in view. 


They made gradual advances towards it, and 


finding they made them with impunity, they 
proceeded with more alacrity; and it is now 
more than feven years fince fome of them, in 
an unguarded hour, have declared they would 
never give over until they attained to it, 

We have always had men here undertaking 
for the Americans, that lenitive meafures 
would reftore government and order ; when, at 
the fame time, they have encouraged the Ame- 
ricans to make a firm refiftance, affuring 
them, fometimes that they had nothing to 
fear from. a timid adminiftration ; at other 
times, .when adminiftration appeared to be 
determined upon vigorous meafures, that at 
the: worft they might depend.on_ the people 
bere, who, rather than fuffer America to be 
opprefied, would rife and effect 7 revolution 


in government, 
The 
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The Americans have, been farther encou- 


. raged. by the publications here i in. their favour, 


by {peeches, protetts, &c. regularly tranfmitted 
in print, and, fometimes in manyfcript, jutti- 
fying all their, proceedings, even. fince they 
have. been in a_ftate of revolt. Without 
encouragement from hence, the diforders of 
America would have been fupprefied in the 
beginning, by the interior pera of govern- 
ment there. 

The common people were drawn in gradually 
and flowly ; they were alarmed with defigns 
againft their religion and liberty. They have been 


‘made to believe, that Lord Bute is a Roman | 


Catholic, and that under his influence popery 


is to be firft eftablifhed in America, then in) 


England ; and that Lord North does not think: 


unfavourably of that religion; that “their: 


houfes and lands, as well as their trade, would 


be taxed ; that they would have an arbitrary | 
covernment eftablifhed ; and, to fum up alls: 


would be made perfect flaves. Jt is? doubtful 


whether, with all thefe arts, they could have). 
been prevailed on’ to rifque allithat peace and 


quiet, fo long enjoyed by them and their an- 


ceftors, if they had not been affured, that 
1 (oo governe 
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government in England would infallibly give 
way, and that they would never be called to 
take up arms. Still they were very hardly 
brought to approve the meafures of their 
leaders, and 1 doubt, with Doctor Price, 
whether to this day they with for independ- 
ence; and, I hope, when they are convinced 
how grofsly they have been deceived, they 
will more willingly and fpeedily return to that 
happy ftate of government under which they 
had always lived. 

Fiow far the alterations in the charter of 
Maflachufet’s-bay, and the regulations in their 
Jaws were expedient at that time, I will not 
now enquire. If in any point the people were 
aggrieved, there is room for redrefs. It is 
enough, that Parliament was in the regular 
exercife of its authority. I think I do not go 
too far when I fay, that no right or property 
can be acquired, whether derived from the 
Crown or from Parliament itfelf, which, 
whenever the public good requires, Parliament 
cannot take away. Charters are no more 
facred than other property : Accordingly, we 
have feen the authority of Parliament exercifed 
in the cafe of the Eaft India charters, and in 


that 


that of the charter to the city of London, very 
fimilar to that of the Maffachufet’s. By autho- 
rity of Parliament, and, as many ftill con- 
ceive, much to the public advantage, a nega- 
tive voice was given to the Aldermen in all 
corporation acts: By another act of Parlia- 
ment, they were deprived of this negative, 
and have now, each Alderman, only a fingle 
yoice in conjunction with one of the common 
council. If 1 had time, I doubt not, many 
other like inftances might be adduced. 

The removal of trials is what we fee every 
day done by the courts of common law: An 
at of Parliament was neceflary in the trials 
after the laft rebellion in Scotland. | 

What relation the Quebec act has to the cafe 
of the colonies in general, I never could fee. 
The only colourable one, if it may. be faid to 
be colourable, is the vatt territory compre- 
hended in that government. This was neither 
defigned to enlarge a government becaufe in 
its conftitution it was lefs popular than the 
others; nor to encroach upon the bounds of 
any other government, for there is a faving of 
all rights which any other government may 
have; but merely to prevent encroachments 

. Le | upon 
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Upon ungranted territory ; the reafons for which 
are obvious. This was a controverly by it- 
felf, and the Do&or ought to have left it at 
reft, 

I will make no other remark upon the ex- 
ception to what is commonly called Lord 
North’s conciliatory propofal, than. that the 
want of fuch a propofal has been the conftant 
charge againft Mr, Grenville, until one of the 
colony agents very lately fhewed, that it was 
made by him; and, I have no doubt, that if 
the like Propofal had not been made by Lord 
North, we fhould have found the want of it dif- 
played in the Obfervations, &ec. 

Tam not fufficiently acquainted with the fe- 
veral branches of the public debt, to deter- 
mine whether the Dodtor has ftated it troly or 
not. To my purpofe it is immaterial, whether 
he makes it ten millions more or lefs than it 
really 1 is. It is evident, that he endeavours to 
fet it in the moft formidable light. We are 
bound, in charity, to prefume, he does not 
with to fhake the public credit: His fole inten- 
tion then mutt be to convince us, that if we lofe 
the American trade, we thall never be able to 
eeper the pupl ic credit, But if we concede ta 


the 
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the claim of independence, how are we to re- 
tain the trade of the Americans? The Doctor 


will fay that they will confent to trade with us: 
He can give us no fecurity for it: It will be 
all one whether they feparate by violence or 
part by confent ; they will trade with any 
other power in Europe rather than with us, if 
the trade be more profitable: It muft there- 
fore be policy to prevent a feparation as long as 
we are able. But the moft confoling confider- 
ation is this : The conteft with the Americans 
| has opened our eyes in the kingdom, ‘and con- 
vinced us that the profits of our trade with 
them have been exaggerated ; that if the whole 
trade was gone, public credit may be fup- 
ported. 

The Doctor, in his next fection, profeffes to 
enquire into the war as it refpects the honour of 
the kingdom, and {ets out with obferving that 
it Is one plea for continuing the conteft, “ our 
honour is engaged, and we cannot now recede 
without the moft humiliating conceffions ;” 
but this is ftating the plea unfairly: We fay 
that government has good right to maintain 
its authority over all parts of the dominion ; 


and PEE syerese in meafures to reftrain any 
part 
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part from a revolt, it cannot in honour recede 
whilft there is a probability of fuccefs : If go- 


i, vernment has not good right, or if the attempt 
be defperate, no body pretends that it is bound 
in honour to proceed ; but the Doctor chufes 
to have an antagonift of his own making. 
|) The purport of this fection is, neverthelefs, to 
Hi) fhew that we have no right, and therefore it 
cannot confift with our honour to go on, but 
i we are bound to recede. We have the fame 
a eround to go over again in every fection. 
‘ Here he gives us a definition of government, 


a ‘« that itis, or ought to be, nothing but an in- 
a i {titution for collecting and for carrying into 


1 execution the will of the people,” and laments 
a that the meafures of government andthe will of 
oO 

| the people are fometimes in direct oppofition to 


one another. He is willing however it fhould be 
ee *¢ taken for granted, though probably far from 


true,” that the majority of the kingdom favour 


Si the prefent meafures, and yet he fays this is no 
BW good argument againft receding; for * the dif- 
grace to which a kingdom muft fubmit by 
making conceffions is nothing to that of being 


eae 1 4 39 } 
the aggreflors in an unrighteous quarrel.” I | 
afk who is to recede? If he fays the agereffor, or, » 


In 


| 
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in other words, government. How does this 


-confift with his definition of government? 


For if government is to carry into execution 
the will of the people, and the people fa- 


vour the meafures for war, government can-— 


not recede from them. This, by the bye. 
He repeats again what he had fo often 
done, which has been fully anfwered, that we 
are endeavouring to reduce to fervitude our 
own Srethbren—are infifting upon fuch a fupre- 
macy over them, as to leave them nothing they 
can call their own, and are carrying defolation 
and death among them for difputing it; and 
then the cafe of the plantations is com- 
pared to that of the Corficans, the United Pro- 
vinces of Holland, the Syracufans when in- 
vaded by the Athenians and the allied fates of 
Rome in the focial war. Unlefs fome parallel 
can be drawn between thefe cafes and ours, 
what can be propofed by adducing them? Let 
any one read the hiftory of Corfica, always fub- 
ject to fome power or other, frequently f{hift- 
ing its maiters, firft under the Greeks, then 
the Carthaginians, the Romans, the Goths, the 
Saracens, the French, the Holy See, the 
Pifans, the Genoefe, always denying any other 


right than that of conqueft, and always ftrug- 
gling 


gling to free themfelves; let him read the 


flory of the cruel oppreffions it was under 


from the Genoefe, and let him compare it with 
the hiftory of the plantations, ever one {tate 
with the kingdom, ever acknowledging’ one 


and the fame fupreme authority, never feeling 


any oppreffion, nor more than-a fmall fhare of 


‘the common burdens of government ; the Cor- 
ficans ftruggling for independence, that they 
“might be free from evils they were then fuffer- 
‘ing; the Americans that they might. avoid 
~diftant evils, of which they imagined: they 


were in danger; then let him judge whether 
the cafes are fimilar. 

Is the cafe of the United Provinces in any re- 
fpe&t like that of the plantations, except that 
the latter have now taken the nameof the United 
Provinces alfo? Were the Netherlands colontes 
fent out by Spain, foftered and reared under 


»its acknowledged authority? Had they not 


originally a diftin& government, a conftitution 
in many refpects fimilar to that of England, 
under a head by the name of prince, count, or 
duke; and orders of ftates, each branch where- 
of was in poffeflion of eftablifhed powers and 

rights § > Did, ‘hot _ the government fall to a 
roi, “prince 


C fy 
prince of a new family, nation, and language: 
Did not this prince attempt to alter the confti- 
tution, and.to. deprive the other branches of 
their known and long exercifed powers > Were 
not the fubjects by a mere act of power de- 
prived of that natural right which may be 


truly faid to be unalienable; a liberty of pri-_ 


vate judgment in matters of religion; and by a 
court of inquifition compelled to difclofe that 
private judgment, of which a cruel death was 
made the penalty © Did the United Provinces 
feparate from the kingdom of Spain? No— 
Surely their cafe was much more fimilar to that 
of England at the Revolution. Opprefied by 
a prince, the people of both ftates rofe againft 
him, freed themfelves from his authority, and 
“placed another in his ftead. One revolution, 
indeed, was fuddenly and ina fhort time effect- 
ed ; the other, after a ftrugele of many years. 
One ftate retained its original conftitution un- 
der a new head, with the fame title as the 
former ; the other, took a new head, to which 
was alfo given a new name. i 
But Holland, according to Dr. Price, is 
“ one of the greateft and happieft republics 
that ever exifted *.” How does this cont 


=P. gt. ’ 
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with his definition of ciyil liberty ? Ts the fue 
preme -legiflative authority elected by the 
people for a limited term, and under 


‘TeftriGtions and, limitations, and fubje@t, from 


time to time, to inftru@tions ftom the people? 
Fave the people any thare in the eleQion of 
this fupreme: authority ? Are the fubjects of 
any ftate in Europe more reftrained of their na- 
tural liberty? Is any abuf of their Stadtholder, 
or of the States General, fuffered to pafs with 
impunity ? Ifa clergyman, who meddles with 
politics inthe pulpit, has a ftaff and a pair of 
fhoes provided for him at the door of the: 
church; what would be his fate if he fhould 
juftify the revolt of Batavia from ‘its fubjeéction 


to the States General after it had been declared 


in rebellion; and condemn all the meafures for 
reftoring it to obedience, as proceeding from 
pride, avarice, and the internal principles of 
blind refentment, and the defire of revenge ; 
and. publith all this to the world? I do not fay 
that Holland.isa lefs happy republic becaufe of 
this reftraint, but Ithink Dr. Price does not wifh 
that it fhould be imitated by government here.- 
But where could he have found an in: 
fiance more foreign than that’ of the Athe2. 
nians and Syracufans? He might as well have 
brought 
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brought in. the wars between Rome and 
Carthage. 


The focial war then may be more to his 
purpofe : “The allied ftates had fought 
«« the battles. of Rome, and contributed to its 
«« orandeur, claimed the rights of Roman citi- 
«« zens, and a fhare in legiflation. *” Do the 
Britifh colonies afk a fhare in leeiflation ? Does 
the Doctor know that the proud and ungrateful + 
Britons would deny it, if they fhould afk ? 

» But it feems thefe inftances are mentioned 
for another purpofe. ‘ We /fe/t for the brave 
“¢ Corficans— All the world admired the refift- 
“< ance of the Netherlands—Let any man, if he 
<<‘ can, avoid rejoicing in the defeat of the Athe- 
<< nians,—and the feelings of every Briton muft 
«¢ force him to approve the conduct of the al- 
sé Jies, and to condemn the proud and ungrateful 


<< Romans; but the prefent conteft being in- 


‘confiftent with our own feelings in fimilar 


<¢ cafes, it muft therefore be a difhonour to us’ 


“to continue it. 1? Can it be confiftent with 
Dr. Price’s character to bring cafes which have 
no. refemblance to the cafe before us, and to al- 
ledge them to be fimilar ; or, to fet upour feelings 
in the place of our judgment and reason 2 
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i Our feelings are excited by our -paffions y often 
Hl governed. by. prejudices. We envy a fuc- 
t} | « cefsful great man s,-we pity a poor unfortunate 
a man, without confidering .the juftice of the 
(| caufe in a controverfy between them.  With- 
| Bs conitdering whether Czefar deferved it or 
| ; » IT have my feelings when I read the {tory . 
Hi : Ms re death. Dr, Price, probably, has his feel 
ings when he reads the fate of Caffius | ! 
. Butcanany thing be more abfurd, more ridicu- 
| Jous, than this doctrine, that «* if the colonies 
| are perfuaded they are fighting for liberty, though 
1 they are miftaken and guilty of irregularities, 
ai they ought to be pardoned,” Why? The 
| { Doctor fays, ** becaufe our anceftors have given 
: them fo many examples of fimilar conduct.” This 
1 doctrine is not merely abfurd and ridiculous, it 
a is highly dangerous, and tends to excite every 
republican in England to a revolt, and juftifies 
him init, Again, ‘* England fhould venerate the 
attachment to liberty amidt& all its exceffess”? 
I fay,. England fhould aread that attachment to 
liberty which. produces fuch, excefles, and 
confider that,.if not. checked, they will foon rife 


to. anarchy, and eae end in defpotifm 
and tyranny, ‘ 


I thank 
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»Lithank the: Doétor for ‘his: obfervation 
<‘ that the people who cry out moft vehement- 
‘¢ly for liberty) to themfelves, are the moft 
“unwilling to gtant it to others *.”? The pre- 
fent ftate of America affords us a moft ftriking 
evidence of the truth of it. . 
vWhat can be’ more trifling, more puerile, 
than his next reafon to fhew, that the war is not 
for the bewour-of the nation? ** One of the 
«< moft violent enemies of the colonies has 
«pronounced them all Mr. Locke’s di/ciples.— 
<< Glorious title |—How /hameful is it to make 
«* war again{t them for that reafon ~~?” 7 

I do not believe * it was the general cry laft 
Winter, that the people of New England were 
a body of cowards, who would at once be 
humbled into fubmiffion by a hoftile look from 
ary troops {;” but, I believe, it was the general 
opinion in both Houfes of Parliament, and out 
of them, that a body of undifciplined men, 
though much fuperior in number, would not 
long face a body of difciplined troops, who 
had feen fervice; and I -do not know that we 
haveoyet {een any reafon to alter.this opinion. 
Whether fuch a perfuafion led to the war or 


not,, is immaterial: The opinion itfelf was 
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rational and well founded, ‘and‘can refle& no 
difgrace. mo" ise a: 
The Doctor may, with equal truth, fay 
that the Jaws and religion of Canada were grant. 
ed by Sir Jeffery Amherft, in one of the ‘ar- 
ticles of the furrender, * on purpofe to obtain. 
the power of bringing upon the colonies an 
army of French papifts *,” as that they were 
eltablithed by Parliament for that purpofe. It” 
would have been as eafy toemploy the Canadians 
under Englith Jaws as French ; and, as for their 
religion, they have the fame natural right to 
the enjoyment of it as the Doétor has to his. 
But what odds does it make, whether I am- 
killed by a papift or proteftant, by a French-* 
man, Swifs, or Ruffian, by a white man, a’ 
tawny, ora black? Or why has not govern- 
ment aright to employ auxiliary troops in car- 
rying on war with its own fubjects, as well as 
with a foreign ftate? | 
What the probability of fuecefs may be, 
which is the fubject of the next fection, it will 
be to no purpofe now to inquire; Falta oft 
alea.—l will, therefore, remark particularly on” 
one part only of the fection, and generally on’ 
all the, -reft... The probability of fuccefs ‘is 
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judged. of § ‘ bythe. faftings and prayers of 
“© America aon one end to the other, whilt 


*“ we are ridiculing the Americans as_ avis 


*< and {coffing at religion *.” 
God forbid that I fhould think lightly of 


religion, or that any. thing Iam about to fay’ 


fhould induce others tothink fo. If fthoughe 
it, would, I. .certainly fhould forbear. Iam 


very well informed that, except in two, or per-- 
haps three; of the New. England governments,’ 
there. is as little fanaticifm in America as in. 
any part of the chriftian world. © In thofe gos" 


_vernments days of fafting and prayer have 


been very, frequent. from their’ firtt)fettle.” 


ment... No doubt, there are many people 
there, as there, are in other places, who lay 
more ftrefs on the religion of thofe days, and 
who depend more on the favour of Heaven for 


isk obfervance of them, and’ of ats of external: 
worfhip on other occafions, than for obfervs © 


ing what, the Gofpel calls the weighty matters 


of the law. \f this may be called fanaticifm, 
it has not travelled to the foutheray covefh-)” 
ments, I doubt whether in any one of them, 


there have been ten days of fafting and prayer 


fince the firlt fettlement of ic; in fome, whether * 
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there has sab one. What .can.we e fuppofe ies 
isthe caufe of this fudden-religions turnt ~The 
Jeaders-im America have ftudied.well the hifto- 
ry of this government from) 1641 to 1660; 
They copy after the leaders here, inothat.day< 
They know what was the) effect of fuch days 
in thofe times.: » Prayers-and fermons were c¢al- 
culated to perfuade the people, that.their caufe- 
was the caufe of God, and that they might there- 
fore depend'on fuccefs,) Some of the Ame- 


i) rican fermons on like occafions, full of fedi- 
i tion, to fay the leaft, have been reprinted ‘here. 
iH Is not this to make religion a ftalking -horfe, 
| when the real defign is to gratify the. loft.of 
) party? This muft be the fafto ftrife.and de- 
ai bate, and cannot be the fa which (God 
: hath chofen. To mock Heaven is the higheft 
: | impiety. Ob my foul, come not thou into their 
| fecret, to their affembly be not thou united. 
2 | il oodt is the general purport of the other:parts 
i of this fection, to. encourage the Americans to 


_-,. 


: A ee 

i | perfevere in their, meafures..for attaining to — 
independence,, by,a very, delufive reprefenta- : 
tion. of ther:ability, and of eur. inability; and 


by examples taken from ancient and modern 
hiftory. The hike encouragement has been. 
civen 
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given them from hence, by men of the religiou$ 
‘As well as civil’ordér, from the beginning of the 
froubles to this day: Even at the time of our 
laft advices from thence, they depended more 
on the fuccefs of their partizans here, to effect 
a tevolution in government by means of ourdit- 
trefs, than upon their own ftrength: 

I thought had done with this fection»; but 
T cannot take my leave of it without obferving 
another of thofe inconfiftencies and abfurdities 
to which the rage of party will fometimes carry 
men of fuperior parts and learning... A few 
pages before; the danger and miferies of a pub- 
liccimpending bankruptcy, from the lols of 
one branch of our trade, are reprefented and fet 


in a moft formidable light, and the Doéter 


é fhudders at the profpe&*.”? In this fection 
thé lofs of the whole trade of thecolonies and the 
fhutting up their ports * will do them unfpeak- 
able good’; it will preferve them from the evils 
of luxury, and the temptations of wealth, and 
“keép them in’ that ftate of virtuous-fimplicity, 
a is the greateft happinefs +.” 

“After all this ‘long controverfy° with Dr; 
) Price, one pasar obs bah ne eit 
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us: «ey am hearing it continually urged — 
cose they’ not our fubjedts 2 The people of 
«America are no more the fobjedts of the 
“* people of Britain than the people of York- 
*¢ fhire are the fubjeéts of the people of Mi ddie- 


wwricx « LHcy are your fellow-ubjects*, 4g Thefe 


are the fentiments of ‘my heart. © I ever con- 
demned that i inaccuracy, our fubjects 5 ; Lever 
thought the Americans ftood in juft the fame 
relation to the people of the kingdom in gene- 
ral, that the people of- Yorkfhire ftand in t0 
thofe of Middlefex , 1 ever thought they were 
our fellow-fuljects. But alas! my hopes are 
very foon rendered yain, my fair profpects ob- 
icure. In the three or four next pages he Te. 
turns to his old fyftem. <* We and they are 
under two governments” —« They have no en- 
couragement to truft you with the power of 
taxing beens pluie T hey will not obey your Par- 
liament, your laws’? —<é Suppofe the worlt— 
that the colonifts . are now aiming at sindepen- 


dence, ro What a ftrange jumble of in- 


con fiftencies have we here? They are our fe Mor 

fubjects, and yet we and they are two govern- 
ments, They. will not obey our Parliament, 
| | it Pgs. Ay | 
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eer laws, and yet they are not aiming at zadepen- 


dence. Can Dr. Price furnith us from _hiftory 
with an inftance of fellow-fubjects who were not 
under. one and the fame fupreme authority ¢ I 
know of nothing that can give the leaft colour 
for fuch a fuggeftion, except it fhould be faid, 
they and we are under one King, Were the 
Englith and Dutch fellow-/udjecds in the reign 
of King William the third? Or, are the Eng- 
lifh and Hanoverians fellow-/ubjefis under his 
prefent Majefty? Were the Englifh and 
Scotch fellow-fuljeéis from the reign of James 
the Firft to the Union? James.'wifhed, he 
ftrove, to have them confidered as fuch; but 
every attempt of his courtiers, all the learning 


of Antenati and Poftnati fignified’ nothing: 


We and they were no more /ellaw-/fubjec?s when 
we were under James, than when we had been 
under Elizabeth. What rights, what privi- 
leges did they enjoy as Englifh fubjects ? We 
would not fuffer them to fend a fkiff to the 
Englith plantations : “They began a plantation 
themfelves, and might have kept us from fend- 
ing a fkiff there. There cannot ‘be a more 
palpable abfurdity, than to fay men are fellow- 
fubjedis under two diftinct fupreme legiflative 
authorities. | 
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YT comeonow: to) the conclufion, and.to the 
plan of ;conciliation recommended | by a noble 
Lord, and adopted by Dr. Price... It, is. pro- 
»pofed bythe. plan, to .repeal the) reftraining 
act-—the charter-act—the a¢t.for the more,im- 
partial adminiftration of juitice—-and the Que- 
bec aét—to leave the cuftom-houfe and poft- 
_ office and other acts.to a temperate. revifal— 
never to. give up the principle, of regulating | 
the trade, but to.prefcribe the moft explicit 
acknowledgment of Parliament's right of regu- 
Jating it, in the moft extenfive fenfe, if the pe- 
tition and other public acts of the colonies 
have not already left it upon a fufficiently fe- 
cure foundation.—Something further might be 
expected, provided a due and tender regard be 
had to the means and abilities of the feveral 
provinces, as well as to thofe fundamental, un- 
_,alienable rights of Englifhmen—the right of 
judging not only of the mode of raifing, but 
the quantum, and the appropriation of fuch aids 
as they fhall grant—the debt of England to, be 
acknowledged as the debt of every, part of the . | 
empire, Afia as wellas America included, pro- 
vided that fuch free aids as the colonies fhall 
grant, and allo ‘the finking fund, be unalien- 


ably 


f 
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“hot only of the mode of raifing, but the quanium, 
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sably appropriated tothe difcharge of the debt, 
and, finally, the laws of trade are all to be duly 


obferved and enforced. 
‘Pswill’ firft confider the plan, and then the 
propriety of “its being adopted by Dr. Price. 


“As an European’ Briton, if the plan could be 


‘carried to effet; and it was  juft to load the 


~-Pmericang with the national debr, I fhould cer- 
‘tainly be in favour it. All’ the’ aéts propofed . 
to be repealed, and all the alterations in the 
‘URGs to be revifed, are not to be weighed in the 
“Balance with a fecurity for the enforcement of 
‘thé laws of trade alone: But the eafe to the na- 
‘tidn, by laying perhaps a. quarter part of the 
“public debt upon Afia and America, cafts fuch 
“an amazing additional weight into the fcale, 
“that there is no room for hefitating a moment, 
“4fwe can be informed how it is to be carried 
“anto execution. Iam at a lofs how the laws 
“of trade are to be enforced ; in what breaft the 
tender regard to the means and abilities of the 


feveral provinces is to find its place: If in any 


“befides that of the Americans themfelves, how 
an it confift with their fole right of judging, 
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and the appropriation of fuch,aid.as they {hall 
grant. If they are to enforce the laws of trade, 
and if they are to be the fole judges of the medeé, 
quantum, means, and abilities, &c. of raifing and 
appropriating aids, what fecurity can we have 
for the performance of what is. to. be done-on 


their part; and how does the principle of regu- 
Jating trade exift in Parliament, if they, and not 


Parliament, are to enforce the laws of trade? . . 

How Dr. Price will reconcile this plan to 
his fyftem of civil liberty, and to the whole 
tenor of his book, I am {till more at. a lofs. lf 
«there are no caufes by which one community 
may acquire a rightful authority over another. 
neither conqueft, compact, nor obligations 
conierred ;’’ how does the principle of the re- 
eulation of the trade exift in the Britifh Parlia- 
ment? How will any compa& made by the 
Americans bind them ? Would he enforce the. 
laws of trade made by a Parliament which had, 
no authority? When no civil focieties_ can : 
lawfully furrender their civil liberty, by giving 
up to any extraneous jurifdiGion their power 
of legiflating for themfelves, and difpofing of 
their property,” would he accept of fuch un- . 
lawful furrender ? 


The | 
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The Dean of Gloucefter may well be juttifi= 
ed, upon his own principles, in giving up the 
colonies—becaufe they are not worth keeping, 
Doétor Price, upon his principles, cannot jufti- 
fy the not giving them up—for Parliament, he 
faith, hath no right to hold them. This plan, 
neverthelefs, implies a right to hold them, 
which I muft leave him to explain. 

A departure’ from the fundamental princi- 
ples of government began the conteft, and has 
hitherto fruftrated every attempt for reconci- 
liation. If the colonies are to be juftified in 
‘refufing fubje€tion in any ‘one point, they may 
be juftified in all. They are fubjeéts, or they 
are independent. It will be afked, may they 
not have certain powers of internal legiflation 
with which Parliament fhall never interfere, 
though it may have, and exercife all other 
powers of legiflation whatfoever; this feems 
to have been the cafe with Ireland, which has 
been in poffeffion of taxation, ac leaft al} inter- 
nal, for ages pat? I anfwer » neither the colo- 
nies nor Ireland can have an exclufive right ; 

becaue it is incompatible with the other powers - 
referved to Parliament. But if Parliament is 
not to ule its right over Ire! land, what fignifies 


2 a a right 


aright when it is never fed ? I. have often 
heard this queftion afked, but it ts not a fair 
queftion. Although the right has not been 
ufed, it by no means follows, that the time 
will not come when it may be ufed. Ireland, 
by its legiflature, has made large and lafting 
provifion towards the general charges of go- 
vernment: It. is to be prefumed, that Parhia- 
ment has deewadss it adequate; the right, there-_ 
fore, has not been ufed. Parliament had for- 
borne the ufe of its right of taxation in the con- 
tinental colonies alfo, for the purpofe of a re- | 
venue, from their firft fettlement : Commer- 
cial advantages from the cclonies, and the Do= 
verty and burdens of new fettlers might be 
deemed a good reafon: The great charges of 
government, in defence of the colonies, cauf- 
ed Parliament to determine, that part of this 
charge ought to be borne by the colonies : Up- 
on its being recommended to the legiflatures 
to confider of it, and to propofe a way to pros, 
vide for this charge, they declined it, and de- 


- nied the right: Parliament thought fit to ufe 


the right, and to take meafures to compel to 
a fabmiffion to it. Should: the like cafe haps 
“pen with refpect to Ireland, I believe it never 
will, 
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wil, ‘Parliament may, “and will proceed in the 


fame way as it has done in ‘the colonies. 

What way then can ever be found for recon- 
ciling the colonies, and reftoring them to peace 
and order? 1 know but one. “Happy will it 
be for them and us, if we can agree to take it; 
and prevent that devaftation, deftruGtion, and 
ruin, which the vaft armament now preparing 
threatens. “They muft return to that ftate of 
obedience to the conftitutional powers of go- 
yernment, in which they had been happy for 
an hundred years together. They have been 
alarmed with falfe fuggeftions of danger, of 
many great and infupportable burdens, opprel- 
fions, and tyrannies never intended; and have 


been perfuaded to believe, they could avoid: 


them in no other way ‘than by a revolt. © They 


mutt reflect upon the felicities fo long enjoyed: 


under government, Upon the diftrefs and ‘mite: 
ries brought upon themfelves by a revolt from 


its they mutt be convinced that thofe perfons, 


who ufed all the means in their power to diffuade 
them from this revolt, were their beft: friends, 
and that they whohave perfuaded, and compelled 
them to it, were their worft enemies. The re 


peated declarations made by their juft, thei 
O bene- 


benevolent Sovereign, of his difpofition toevery 
act of lenity and kindnefs; the refolve of the 
Houle of Commons, that upon affs of their 
own legiflatures for Faifing’a reafonable fum to- 


wards the charges with which government muff ne- 


ceffarily be burdened for their protection and defence, 
ats of Parlisment for taxing them ought to Be re- 
pealed, and that it will not be adv:feable to tam 
them for the future ; are as great fecurities as 
they can have. Succeeding Houfes of Com- 
mons, who alone can originate atts of taxation, 
will be in honour bound toadhere to this refolve 
as much as a fucceeding Parliament. can “be 
bound to adhere to any aé& of Parliament paf- 


ed with all its formalities. I fay, in bonckr 


bound, becaufe the power, or authority, can in 
neither cafe be reftrained or limited. This 
being all the fecurity which, from the nature 


of government, can be given, mutt content 


them. More than this no minifter can” pro- 
pofe, no Parliament can approve.—Could 
there be greater ; ye OMe: triake noob: 
jection. 2 Siig . DIVO s04lix 
Government here will réftore’ ‘idan’ to’ thé 
full poffeffion of their trade and their fithery, 
and protec: thém in it, willigive farther en 
courage. 
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couragement to their trade, in inftances where 

it may be done without prejudice to the national 

intereft, which I think may be eatily fugcefted ; ; 
will confider them,.as Montefquieu fays, to be 

colonies. planted..and reared for commercial 

advantages, and. will give full credit for thofe 

advantages ; inftead of requiring them, accord- 

ing to Doctor Price’s plan, to.tax themfelves, 

for their proportion to the vaft national debt, 
of one hundred and thirty or forty millions, a 

_propofal tending to deter them from any far- 
ther connection, will look forward only, and i 

make full allowance for every fum arifing i 

from fuch external duties, as may be neceflary 

to be laid in aéts for regulating their com- ? 

Merce ; and, if ic may confift with juftice to | 

the. other parts of the dominions, will eafe 

| them. of all internal taxes whatfoever; will 
allow.,to their internal legiflatures every power 
of legiflation compatible with the ceneral fu- 
premacy of Parliament ; and will confider them 
as fubjects intitled to every liberty, every pri- 
vilege enjoyed by their fellow-fubje&ts, which 
their local firuation will admit. & 
This jis the only plan for lafting peace and ‘ “ 
harmony, Many who are friends to the king- E 
O2 dom 


( 
dom and colonies, eae aii ncel that no 
more notice has been taken of the declarations, 
and offers made. by the Philadelphia congrefs, 
which have been thought. to. contain fufficient 
grounds for treaty, and for,, fettling a compact 
between Parliament and the: colonies. - It was 
: impofiible, Every ftep towards fuch-a treaty 
would have fet peace at a greater-diftance, and 
no compact can be entered into, . but what will 
deftroy the peace propoled to be eftablifhed by 
it. . Whatever fancies’ we iiay have of an ori- 
ginal compat, at the firft formation of a ftate, 
a compact between the fupreme authority and 
the feveral parts of a ftate, will involve contra~ 
: digtion and abfurdity,. Such fecurity then, | as 

the nature of government will admit for the | 

enjoyment of {pecial rights, hiberties, or exemp- 


tions by any parts of a ftate, ought to give con- 
tent. This fecurity may be ‘obtained by grants, 


charters, prefcriptions, or long indulged ufages 
and fuch title may be acquired, that no power, 
except the fupreme authority, ‘and that only 
when the public good requires, of which i it mutt 
be ery can alter. With this power our 
American 


(ror) 
American brethren may as fafely truft their li 
berties, as we in the kingdom do ours ; for, not- 


“ewithftanding the abufive infinuations in the 
pamphlet I have attempted to an{wer *, no g0- 
vernment in the world is undera legiflative pow- 
er which, in all its aéts, has maintained a more 
juft and impartial regard co the interefts of the 
feveral parts of the dominions, whether repre-= 
{ented or not, than the lesiflative power of Great 
Britain, 

In fine, if the Doétor’s book is  planlible yet 
it is delufive, 

His fyftem muft remain upon paper, and j in 
idea only ; it can never be carried into a@, 

His vindication of the colonies, his charges 
againft government, have no other fupport 
than the truth and. Practicability of his fyftem ; 

and, therefore, are altogether groundlefs. 

~ His book may create, or increafe difcord, 
but it has no tendency to promote concord, 
peace, and love. A fingle action which has 
this tendency, will afford a more pleafing re- 
flection to a benevolent mind, than all the me- 


taphyfica diltinctions, all the moft extenfive 


BB rags 


calcu- 


C ¥O2 ) 
calculations to which the powers of the human 
mind can be ftretched. 

I intended, in afummary Way, to have deduc- 
ed the authority of Parliamefit over the planta- 
tions, from a feries of faéts, relative to them 
from their firft difcovery to this day, and to have 
endeavoured to caft fome new light on grants, 

charters, and proceedings in Parliament, but 


I find it will take more time than I expected s 

my pamphlet alfo is already fwolen to a fuffici- 

ent fize. 
* 
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P. 19, 1. 12, for the liberty read liberty. 
P. 20,1. 2, dele or flate. : 
P. 23, /. 13, for the ftate real the authority of the flate. 


P. 34, /. 23,for plantation read plantations. 
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